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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tur Portuguese news this week, which reaches to the 20th of 
October, is favourable upon the whole to the Queen; but no 
fighting of consequence has. occurred between the hostile armies, 
The Miguelites have retreated to Santarem, on the Tagus; with 
the intention, it was presumed, of proceeding to Elvas, where 
stores and ammunition have been collected in considerable quan- 
tities. ‘The Queen's forces harassed them with constant attacks 
during their retreat; but do not seem to have made much impres- 


sion upon them. Accounts are very contradictory relative to the | 


important fact of desertion from the Usurper’s army. The Courier, 


which had the earliest intelligence from Portugal this week, states | 
: | demands. 


that “‘desertions had become frequent, and the Militia and 
Royalists were seizing every opportunity to return to their houses.” 
On the other hand, the Lisbon correspondent of the Times asserts, 
that the desertions tothe Queen's army have not exceeded half a 
dozen officers and a hundred privates.. The retreat of the 
Miguelites he also states to have been conducted so far with con- 
siderable skill; as no portion of their force was cut off, except a 


few Guevillas, who-were instantly put to the sword. Still, however, | 


there is no doubt that Don Mievx t's army is retreating, though 
ix good order, before a superior force; and as it is in the highest 
degree improbable that any foreign power will actively interfere 
in his behalf, his ultimate subjection seems inevitable. 

The success of Don Pepro, and the reverses of the Usurper, 
aye regarded with extreme indifference’..by the great body of 
the Portuguese nation. The most thoroughgoing partisans of 
the Queen have not the asssurance to pretend that there has been 
any thing like.a general demonstration of popular feeling in her 
favour ;.and it does not.appear that the exertions of the priesthood 
on behalf of their idol have been more successful. We suspect 
More gehuite interest is felt by the owners of Portuguese Bonds 
and: Serip’.on the London Stock Exchange and the Parisian 
Bourse, than by any .except the immediate dependants of: the 
rival brothers. 


of anxiety for the establishment of Liberal or Conservative politics 
in the Peninsula. 


The proclamation attributed to Don Carzos is now allowed to 
be a fabrication ¢f the Parisian stockjobbers ; and there is no cer- 
tain intelligence as to the immediate cause of the decree by which 
his Spanish estates were confiscated. Neither are we better in- 
formed than last week as to his present place of abode ; which is 
somewhat singular, as he is not supposed to be skulking about 
the country in disguise, after the fashion of the Dutchess of Berrr. 

The latest accounts from Madrid were brought by M. Mienet, 
who was despatched with instructions to the French Ambassador 
there: he left Madrid on the 22d of October, and arrived in Paris 
on Monday last. He is said to have given the Queen Regent 
every assurance, that, if necessary, a considerable force would be 
despatched to her assistance by the French Government. In 
Madrid and the Southern provinces, there were no symptoms of 
disaffection; but in the North, notwithstanding the rebels had 
been defeated in several encounters with the Government troops, 
Particularly in one near Vittoria, still the insurrection con- 
tinued to spread. At Vic or Vique, in Catalonia, the Carlists 
attacked the garrison, and killed the Governor. This pro- 
vince has been hitherto represented as well-affected to the 
Queen. Itwould seem that a predatory Vendean description of 
Warfare, calculated to give annoyance but not to occasion much 
alarm at head-quarters, will probably be carried on for some time 
in Biscay, Navarre, and Catalonia. The insurgents never muster 
any considerable force, and are almost always routed when they 
come in contact with the regular troops; but they are no sooner 
put down in one place, than they appear in another. It will re- 


{Latest Enrrton.] 








These high or tow: market patriots, as the chance | 
may ‘be, can-hardly be suspected of insincerity in their professions | 





; Commerce. 








quire more energy than we give the Spanish Government credit 
for possessing, to put down these hardy mountaineers completely. 

A change has taken place in the Ministry at Madrid, which is 
regarded favourably by the Liberals. Count p'Oratia, who was 
Minister of the Interior, has retired from that office, and has taken 
the one assigned to him by the will of Ferp1nann—that of Secre- 
tary to the Council of Regency. His successor in the Ministry of the 
Interior is Senor Xavier pe Bureos; said, by the correspondent 
of the Herald, to be ‘a man of considerable statesmanlike acquire- 
ments, and a decided Liberal.” Notwithstanding this appointment, 
however, the policy of the Absolute Minister still predominates 
in the Cabinet, “s 

The French army of observation, sixty thousand strong, has 
been formed on the Spanish frontier: it is under the command 
of General Count Harispx: 

The Parisians are in excellent temper just at present. The King 
and Queen of the Belgians have arrived to pay their first visit since 
their marriage. On Monday, they went tothe Opera, in company 
with Louts Puitip, and several members of the Royal Family : 
the Cabinet Ministers, in full costuthe, ocetipied the adjoining 
boxes : the opera was Robert le Diuble. This appears tu be con- 
sidered the grand eveht of the week. 

Cuar_xs the Tenth has had an interview, it is said, with the 
Dutchess pre BeErrt, and has returned to Prague. The object of 
this conference was to induce her to give up the deed of abdication 
which he signed in favour of the Due pe BourpEAux. His exiled 
Majesty appears to think that he has some chance of being re- 
stored to his throne; he was therefore extremély urgent in his 
But the Dutchess was equally peremptory in her re- 
fusal. Indeed, it was impossible for her to give up the document 
in question, as it is lodged in the Government aréhives at Paris; but 
she absolutely refused, for herself and her son, to execute any deed, 
or do any thing to invalidate the claim of the latter to be consi- 
dered King of France. 

There is one way of accounting-for this apparently childish wish 
of Cuarvxs the Tenth to annul his abdication. It is not impos- 
sible that he may have received, from the Despotie Severeigns of 


| the Continent, intimations of prdjeets-to restore the old order. of 


things.in Europe;.and he may hope-that their designs extend to 
the overthrow.of Louis Puitip’s throne.. .The correspondent of 
the Times at Paris asserts that something of the kind is om. foot, 
though his information does not lead him to expect any atfempt 
so desperate as that to reimpose despotism on France would be at 
the present time. The following is an extract from the letter to 
which we refer. 

“¢ The Absolute, Sovereigns of-Europe are conspiring in silence against the 
liberties of mankind ; and, one of these days, some manifesto of theirs may come 
forth to take by surprise those who have ceased for a time to think of the dan- 
gers of a new crusade against liberty. It now appears quite certain,—I can say 


| 80 on authority on which the greatest reliance is to be placed,—that the meet- 


ing of the three Sovereigns at Munchengratz has given rise to deliberations on 
the means of putting an absolute stop to the progress of Liberalism beyond the 
countries ruled by free institutions ; and that it has been agrecd, that when the 
evil so much dreaded by them has reached a certain extent, they are to risk 
everything—a war with the rest of Europe, and insurrection among their own 
subjects—in order to put itdown. Tho preliminaries of a treaty for this pur- 
pose. have already been signed: between the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. The. treaty will probably be ratified and exchanged in the course 
of two or three months.” 


The Belgians appear to be a thriving people. Their revenue, for 
the first nine months of 1833,exceeds that for the same period last 
year by about two millions of francs; and, what is of more impor- 
tance, every quarterly return for the last two years has given ‘an in- 
crease of resources beyond the demands of the various budgets, 
Unquestionably, they are indebted in part for this to the obliging 
disposition of the King of Holland, who, in order to help them 
well through the disasters of a civil war, compels his Dutch sub- 
jects to pay the Belgian as well as their own share of the interest 
of their common debt. The Belgians are not unmindful of foreign 
Their Government, we have heard, has lately con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with the United States, on terms so 
very advantageous to the latter, and likely to be so disagreeable to 
British merchants and manufacturers, that even the placid Lord 
Patmerston has been roused to the production of a decisive and 
pungent remonstrance. His Lordship, however, may console him- 
self with the reflection, that he is not the first British Minister 
whom the acute and persevering Yankees have overreached : and 
it would be really absurd and unreasonable in him to expect that 
our diplomatic employés, who are men of birth and distinguished 
family connexions, should be able to compete with American 
drudges from the counting-house or the bar, in mere matters of 
vulgar trade. . . & 
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dress to the States-General on Thursday week. The matter ofitis 
so old and dull,—being a detail of the negotiations carried on by 
the London Conference on the Belgian question,—that unless 
Baron Versto_K Vam® Sog.EN is gifted with more lively oratori- 
cal powers than ever before, fell to the lot ofa Dutchman, we 
should suppose that at least one half of the High and Mighty Lords 
must have been found comfortably asleep at its conclusion. The 
concluding passages, however, if any reliance were to be placed 
upon the good faith of the King of Holland, are worthy of atten- 
tion,—especially the one which refers to the interference of the 
Allied Despots. 

*¢ | have now reason to announce to your High Mightinesses, that within these 
few days, a prospect has epened, not only of the settlement of the points in ques- 
tion (the garrison of Maestricht and the navigation of the Meuse), but also of the 
sticcessful result of the endeavours to come to a general arrangement. A mission 
feom their Majesties the Emperors of Austria and Russia and the King of Prus- 
sia.to the King, bears so decidedly the stamp of their sincere friendship and real 
interest, that his Majesty has not hesitated immediately to reply to it with un- 
limited confidence on his part ; and if the happy presages do not fail this time, 
‘We may expect to see at length a satisfactory conclusion of the efforts and delibe- 
rations with which the Government has conducted this difficult negotiation.” 


A party in New York have been endeavouring to organize so- 
cieties to effect the immediate abolition of slavery in the United 
States. The Southerners are exerting themselves in opposition to 
the project, and have succeeded in preventing a meeting of the 
Abolitionists which was to have taken place on the 2d of Octo- 
ber. The latter, however, will not be discouraged by opposition ; 
and we foresee that a grand contest is about to commence between 
them and the slavehélders. The zeal and perseverance of the 
opponents of slavery in this country, are fully equalled by a nume- 
rous andinfiuential body of men inthe United States. They who 
recollect the fierce contention which arose on the discussion of the 
Missouri question, and had an opportunity of observing the almost 
fanatical spirit by which the inhabitants of the non-slaveholding 
States were then influenced, will agree with us in this estimate. 
It were to be wished that copies of the new book Hngland and 
America could be distributed from Maine to Florida, from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri: men on both sides would find therein 
some new ideas on the subject of slavery, which they would do 
well to ponder. 

The Globe of last night, in commenting upon this “ movement 
in New York on the slavery question,” says— 

** This fury is the more remarkable, since New York isnot a Slave State; so 
that few of the assembled crowd, except the mere strangers in the city from the 
Southern States, could have been personally interested in opposing the libera- 
tion of their Negro brethren,” 

New York is the first commercial city in the New World: the 
cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco trades, are the mainstays of her 
prosperity ; and any project which would endanger the continu- 
ance of the present system of slavery in the Southern States must 
be viewed by her merchants with the greatest personal interest : for 
they are well aware, that in a country like America, abounding 
in excellent land to be obtained by all except slaves at a very 
cheap rate, none but slaves can be found to raise their staple ar- 
ticles of trade. 





The Court. 
Tue King and Queen arrived at the Palace at Brighton on Satur- 
day evening. Several other arrivals took place immediately after- 
wards ; comprising the Earl and Countess Howe, Lord and Lady Falk- 
land, Lady Sydney, Sir Herbert and Lady Taylor, and Lord Elphin- 
stone. On the arrival of their Majesties, a Royal salute was fired 
from the battery. 

The King and Queen take rides in public every day, generally on 
the Marine Parade. 

Lord Brougham arrived on Monday evening, and paid his respects to 
the King on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, Lord Brougham, Lord and Lady Howe, Lord and 
Lady Sandon, Colonel Stanhope, and Lord Arthur Hill, had the 
honour of dining with their Majesties. 

The Princess Augusta arrived at the Palace on Thursday evening. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria are expected to 
return to Kensington Palace in the course of the ensuing week. 
Orders have been forwarded to have their apartments in readiness. 

The Duke of Cumberland has taken a house in Berlin for two years. 

HONOURS. 
From tHe Lonpon GAzetTe. 

Wurrexatr, 29th October 1833.—The King has been graciously pleased to ordain 
and declare that Dame Jane, the wile of Sir Hew Datrympite Hamutton, of North 
Berwick and Bargeny, Bart.; Dame Henrrerra, the wife of Sir James Fercusson, of 
Kilkerrav, Bart.; Dame Avamina, the wile of Sir Joan Datrymeve, of Oxenford, 
Bart. ; aud Mary, the wife of James Dunpas, of Dundas, Esq..—the sisters of Robert 
Dunpas, Earl of Camegrvown of Leniie, in the county of Forfar, and of Gleneagles 
in the county of Perth, Viscount Duncan of Camperdown, aud Baron Duncan of Lun- 
die aforvsaid—shall respectively have, hold, aryl enjoy, the same title, place, preemi- 
nence, «nil precedency, in all assemblies or meetings whatsoever, as the dau jhters of an 
Ear! of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ana Ireland ; and that the same shall take 
effect from the date of the letters patent of the creation of the said Earldom of 
Campercown.* 

* This grant is, we believe, without a precedent. It has long been a com- 
mion practice, when the eldest son of a Peer dies in his father’s hfetime, leaving 
issue, to give such issue the rank and precedency which they would have en- 
joyed if their parent had succeeded to his ancestor’s honours; and the same 
thing has been done in the case of collateral succession to the dignities of a family, 
—the rule being, to callin the grace of the Crown to place individuals in the 
situation in which they would have stood if their fathers had been living at the 
time of the grant. But the difference in this instance is, that the sisters of the 

resent Earl of Campernown have obtained a rank to which they would only 


the privileges of the Peerage are infringed upon; because it is inconsistent with 
the nature of an hereditary nobility to trace any other source than the loins 
of the first grantee. If sisters are to be admitted to the honours of the brother, 
why may not the uncles or the aunts ?—and, by stretching the principle a little 
further, the first or second cousins, could the propositus be found in the great- 
great grandfather, or more distant progenitor ? 

Admiral Lord Duncan’s merits were undoubtedly great, and through them his 
sons and daughters possessed the rank of a Viscount’s children. His eldest son has 
been lately made an Earl; and surely here the bounty of the Crown might have 
stopped, without creating a precedent in favour of that Earl’s sisters, which has 
had and may again have the effect of adding to the already much too crowded 
list of hereditarily titled and privileged persons. It is worthy of remark, that 
the only brother of the Earl of Camrrrpown, Captain the Honourable 
Henry Duncan, C.B. Surveyor-General of the Ordnance,—a Naval officer 
of high reputation,—does not share this mark of the King’s favour to his family ; 
a circumstance which renders the act as anomalous towards the objects of it, as, 
in our opinion, it was uncalled for, and improper. 





The Metropolis. 
There was a pro furmd meeting of the House of Lords on Thurs- 
day ; when Parliament was, in accordance with the late proclamation, 
further prorogued until the 12th of December. There will then, 
we have no doubt, be a further prorogation to the meeting for the des- 
patch of business, after Christmas. 

The Lord Chancellor receives the Judges and King’s Counsel at his 
house in Berkeley Square this day, being the first day of Michaelmas 
Term. 

The new Lord Mayor and new Sheriffs are commencing their finan- 
cial year like menof business. It had for some years been the custom for 
the Lord Mayor to appoint eight Common Councilmen, and the Sheriffs 
four each, who formed a Committee for making arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of the Lord Mayor’s Day, one half the expense of whichis 
borne by the Lord Mayor, the other by the Sheriffs. The consequence of 
referring the matter to a Committee of Common Councilmen was, 
that any thing like economy in expenditure was entirely disregarded ; 
and the cost of the entertainment rose in a short time from 1,800/. to 
upwards of 3,000/. Each member of the Committee appropriated to 
himself twenty-four tickets—tbree hundred and eighty-four amongst the 
Committee! The new Lord Mayor and Sheriffs took the business of 
contracting for the entertainment into their own hends; and when they 
had their arrangements complete, appointed the Committee in the usual 
manner. ‘The selected members of the Common Council, when they 
found that their occupation was gone, immediately resigned their new 
appointment ; and the matter has since been the subject of very serious 
consideration and conversation amongst the parties concerned. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, and was occu- 
pied for a considerable time with a discussion relative to a paragraph 
which appeared on Monday last in the Morning Chronicle, charging 
extravagance upon the Committees for making preparations for the 
Lord Mayor’s dinners, &e. The subject was brought forward by Mr. 
Deputy Wood, who pronounced the paragraph to be a gross misstate- 
ment. The Sheriffs elect and the Lord Mayor having made some ex- 
planatory references to the matter, 

Mr. Figgins observed, that in the years 1822 and 1825, he found charges 
upon the accounts of their Committees, of 1. Is. each year for shaving and 
dressing the members. In 1825, he found the estimate for engraving the card 
of invitation 17/., and the charge afterwards paid 45/. 11s. 5d. In 1822, this 
charge was 361. 5s. The charge of the trunkmaker was 2/. 2s. each year; and 
the charge for cutlery 142. 14s. The custom which led to the use of cutlery was 
antiquated, and now obsolete ; it was that of cutting off the top of the corks be- 
fore drawing them from the bottles. A further charge of 20/. was made for tea 
for these gentlemen. 

Mr. Dixon and My. Deputy Tickner denounced the paragraph as a gross libel. 

Mr. Sheriff Harmer, on the part of the Lord Mayor elect, disclaimed any 
knowledge of it. 

After some further discussion, the subject was dismissed. The 
Court then proceeded to the orders of the day, after having been ina 
state of great excitement for an hour and a half. 


A Court of Aldermen was held at Guildhall on Tuesday, to consider 
the petition against the election of Mr. Scales to be Alderman of 
Portsoken Ward. Mr. Tyers moved that Mr. Scales be duly sworn 
in. Mr. Seales spoke at length in defence of his claim to be admitted 
and sworn. 

He called upon the Court to perform their duty to their fellow-citizens, by 
swearing him in. He called upon them to declare manfully in the affirmative 
or negative ; but he certainly did not expect that they would have spirit or the 
honesty to say yesor no. He wished to know upon what grounds they would 
attempt to justify their conduct to him, the insults they had heaped upon him, 
the expense which they had compelled him to incur, in defending the rights and 
privileges of his fellow-citizens, ard the various oppressive acts which they had 
perpetrated for the purpose of destroying his reputation. Did they support their 
attacks upon him by an appeal to their own immaculate condition? Could they 
say that he was a perjurer-—that he had defrauded an insane friend, or that he 
had committed any other-#eed, for which he ought to be reproached, nay exe- 
crated, by his fellow-citizens? Could any evidence to that effect be produced 
against him? No. What, then, wasthe objection to him as a member of that 
Court? Why, the worthy Aldermen said he wasa butcher. Mr. Scales de- 
clared thit the Court had so far entangled themselves in law, and so desperately 
persecuted him, and so shuffled and neglected their duty, that they were actu- 
ally afraid to do what was right; and having the property of the City at their 
disposal, they would still go further into the mud, which had already so much 
defiled them in the public opinion. Upon what, he begged to know, did they 
ground their pretensions to superiority? Was it to the diligence with which 
they performed their duties? If idleness was the parent of all vice, he would 
advise the members of that Court to be a little industrious, or they would cer- 
tainly fall into mischief. If the public printsdid them justice, he would be able 
to do as much as all of them put together. ( Great laughter.) He considered 
the Court fallen indeed, when they respected not the franchises of those who 
appointed them, which they were bound by their oaths to respect. What did 
he see around him? Three years had he been occupied in the useless endeavour 
to prevail upon that Court to perform their duty to his constituents and to him. 
While others were sworn in without let or molestation, he was turned adrift. . 
What! with all his crimes upon his head? No, with all their crimes upon his 
head. He would put his character for trial before twelve of his countrymen, 





ave been entitled if their father had: been created to or inherited an honour 
which neither he nor anyo his ancestors ever possessed. The precedent 
afforded by this grant affects all the ancient nobility of the country. By con- 
erring upon the sisters of an ennobled person the same rank as his daughters, 








against any of the number. 
Mr. Alderman Lueas gave his reasons for believing that Mr. Scales 
was an unfit person for the office of Alderman— 
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He had, since the last electiony goae into the Reading-room ia the Guildhall, 
where Sir Chapman Marshall, Mr. Scales, and others, were seated. He said as 
he entered, “* How do you do, Marshall? how do you do, Scales?” Mr. Scales 
immediately said, in great pussioa, ‘* You are a perjured rascal—you are one of 
the villainous aristocrats : how dare you address me in that way? Tam as much 
an Alderman as you.” Mr. Scales also said that Mr. Woodthorpe was a per- 
jurer. Alderman Lucas declared chat the reason he addressed'Mr. Scales on 
the occasion so familiatly was, that- Mr. Scales had met him at the Lord Mayor’s 
ball, and complained that he had taken no notice of him. 

Sir Peter Laurie said, that on the day of the election of Sheriffs, 
Mr. Scales had accused him on the hustings of being worse than Coster, 
“and used other language of a highly offensive nature, which was aggra- 
vated by the circumstance of his being engaged in so nighly important 
and serious a duty.” 

No witnesses were called in behalf of Mr. Scales. Strangers were 
then ordered to withdraw; and at alate hour, Mr. Johnson, who was 
Mr. Scales’s opponent at the late election, but who was left in a mino- 
rity, was called in and sworn as Alderman of the ward. 

The question will be carried, it is supposed, into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and tried before a Jury, 

Mr. Campbell Marjoribanks has resigned his office as President of 
the Board of Directors of the East India Company. Indifferent health 
is assigned as one reason for this step; but the principal one seems to 
be the impression, that, as he was opposed to many provisions of the 
new Charter of the Company, he cannot consistently be instrumental 
in carrying them into cffect. 

Mr. William Wigram, the Deputy- Chairman, having also resigned, 
a meeting of the Directors was held on Wednesday, when Messrs. 
John Loch and Henry St. George Tucker were elected Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman-for the remainder of the present direction. 


Colonel Evans has written a letter to a portion of his constituents 
residing in St. George’s parish, Hanover Square, in reply to an applica- 
tion from them to attend a meeting for the repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, which concludes with the following remarks upon the conduct of 
Ministers and the House of Commons. 

“The present Ministers belong-to and take part obviously with the landed in- 
terest. These taxes fall oppressively aud exclusively on trade. Their unpre- 
cedented unfairness of distribution, and the fraudtilent manner in which they 
are evaded by the ‘nfluential and opulent classes, were distinctly shown during 
last session; the most flippant partisans of the Government were totally unable 
to refute these statements. Doggedly, however, and stupidly did the Govern- 
ment continue this interested, not tosay mercenary partiality to their own order ; 
and to the indelible dishonour of the House of Commons, they were powerfully 
supported in this line of conduct. From the justice, then, of the present Minis- 
ters and present House of Commons, you have little to expect. On their pru- 
dence alone can there be any ground of hope. If the various committees and 
associations for obtaining this important relief for themselves and their fellow- 
citizens continue to pursue their object steadily and temperately, and with co- 
operation, there can be no doubt, as it appears to me, of an early, satisfactory, 
and complete result. If the Government were well-advised, they would hasten 
to redeem themselves, by immediately assembling Parliament for this purpose. 








Burton Crescent, at which M. Fontana, a missionary of the order, 
was present, and delivered a short address in Freneh. Mr. Detrosicr 
read a_ series of letters addressed to Pére Enfantin, the head of the 
order at Paris, by the missionaries in different parts of the world; 
detailing the progress of the worship of the “ Mother,"—a term whick 
he explained to mean— 

-. +. “that first woman of superior intelligence and culture who shoulg 
perceive the path which truth and reason point out, and possess sufficient mora 


| courage to act upon the principles she had discovered.” 


For myself, [can only say, that when any combined meetings of the Metropo- | 


litan householders shall be convened on this subject, I shall consider it my duty, 
of course, to attend.” 
A meeting of deputations from the different Anti- Assessed Taxes 


| it , ; 
and elicited the approbation of the mob. 


Associations in the Metropolis, was held on Monday evening, at the | 
British Hotel, Cockspur-street, to consider what steps ought to be | 


taken in the present state of matters relative to the House and Win- 
dow duties. Dr. Wade was in the chair. Mr. Savage stated that the 
chief purpose for which the meeting had been convened, was to present 
the address to his Majesty which had been lately agreed to at the York- 
shire Stingo, imploring him to call his Parliament together forthwith, 
to repeal these taxes. The petition to the King was then read; and 
it was resolved that a deputation, consisting of one individual from each 
patish, be appointed to carry the memorial to Lord Melbourne, re- 
questing him to lay the same before the King forthwith. Measures 
were then taken for the appointment of local committees, to receive 
contributions for the assistance of those who may be proceeded against 
at the suit of the Attorney-General or otherwise. 

The deputation, headed by Dr. Wade, who acted as spokesman on 
the occasion, waited on Lord Melbourne on Wednesday. His Lord- 
ship received them very graciously, and promised to present the pe- 
tition to the King without delay. 

Several other meetings, in Westminster and in the Borough, have 
been held during the week; at one of which Mr. Humphrey, the 
Member for Southwark, was present, and promised to exert himself to 
procure the repeal of the taxes complained of. 

The associators have determined to march in procession this day 
from Lerd Brougham’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and form an escort 
for the Judges, who will proceed to open the courts of Westminster 
Hall. 
Exchequer. 

The numbers of the associators are said to be rapidly increasing, 
and new societies are daily organized. ‘There have been no further 
seizures made since Saturday last. 





Several of the “ martyrs” are to appear to-day in the Court of | 


The only individuals against whom writs for obstructing the Sheriff's | 
i | granted the long-wished for extension pf time for the reception of let- 


officers in the execution of their duty in. levying the Assessed Taxes, 
have been issued, are James Ruddiman, Richard Birch, Charles Brayne, 
and Benjamin Cousins. 

A circular was yesterday received by the-collectors of the opulent 
parish of St. George, Hanover Square, directing an immediate return 
to be made of all persons in arrear of the payment of the Assessed 
Taxes; distinguishing those persons capable, or considered capable, of 
their immediate discharge. 

At the Southwark meeting on Wednesday evening on the subject of 
the Assessed Taxes, a platform, on which more than a hundred persons 
had taken their stand, gave way, and they were tumbled, pellmell, on 
the ground. For a few seconds, all was confusion, and many took to their 
heels: it was soon discovered that no one was hurt, and the business of 
the meeting proceeded, after a hearty laugh, and an unmerciful dis- 
charge of puns on the drop by the speaker “ in possession of the house.” 





The St. Simonians have-made their appearance in London. On 
onday evening, there was a meeting held at the Burton Rooms, 


| termanded. 





There was a vast deal of vulgar nonsense, mixed up with impiety, ir 
the letters which Mr. Detrosier read. Le was himself, it is said, at 
a loss whether to laugh or look grave. 

Dr. Prati, the advocate of Buovarotti, addressed the meeting in 
explanation and defence of the system of St. Simon, 

A collection was made at the doors; and a second'meeting will soon 
take place. 

The following description is given of M. Fontana’s personal ap- 
pearance. He seems to be a perfect puppy. 

“The Missionary is a young man, apparently about twenty-six years of age, 
and of an imposing bearing. He wears his hair short, sports a formidable paix 
of mustachios, and has his neck bare ; his dress is a very short military frock- 
coat, encircled by a large leather belt fastened by a shining buckle; it is open 
at the top, and through the opening appears a red double-breasted waistcoat, on 
which is worked in black-letters the word ‘ Fontana.’ His appearance savours 
rather of the soldier than of the priest ; and his romantic air and fanciful costume 
seemed to make a powerful aud pleasing impression on the gentler portion of his 
auditory.” 

The “ gentler portion of his auditory” were, no doubt, very suscep- 
tible of ‘ pleasing impressions.” 

The meetings at the Fives Court, Windmill Street, now are held 
twice a week, andthe members are daily increasing in number ; so much 
so, that the stoppage of the thoroughfare has become a matter of general 
complaint, and forms a perfect nuisance to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourtood. As the meetings are conducted with the greatest precaution, 
it would be difficult to correctly state the nature of the proceedings. 
We, however, learn that it is given out as relating only to protection of 
themselves in the rate of wages to carpenters, bricklayers, and others 
employed in the building trade. Seven o’clock in the evening is the 
meeting-hour; and the doorway presents a similar appearance to that 
of the one-shilling gallery of the large theatres, as it used to be in more 
prosperous times. A man with a drawn sword is stationed at the inner 
entrance; and from the strict scrutiny observed arises the slowness of 
the admission. The meeting on Thursday evening did not break up 
until past one o’clock yesterday. morning, and not in the most quiet 
order.— Morning Herald. [In Dublin, the man who stood guard at the 
door of the room where the mechanics assembled was armed with 
a drawn sword. Perhaps the writer of the above paragraph having read 
the Dublin story, thought it necessary to embellish his report with the 
same circumstance. ] 

A mob of upwards of a thousand persons assembled in Smithfield on 
Sunday afternoon, to hear a political address, which was delivered by a 
man who was stated to be a member of the Political Union. The ad- 
dress, as may be supposed, referred principally to the Assessed Taxes, 
A great number of other 

persons had congregated round several speakers on religious subjects. 
The assemblage round the politician at length became so offensive that 
the Police were requested to interfere; which they did, and directed 
them to disperse. ‘This, however, they positively refused to do, unless 
the other groups were broken up also. It was therefore determined, 
by some of the inhabitants, that they should be suffered to remain ; and 
expressed their intention of applying to the proper quarter, so that 
means may be taken to prevent a repetition. The Police remained to 
prevent disturbance. 

The Select Vestry of St. Martin’s parish held a meeting yesterday, 

“for the purpose of laying a new rate: all but Vestrymen were ex- 
cluded—the reporters among the rest. The parishioners, extremely 
indignant at this proceeding, were gathered in crowds in front of the 
Church ; but were kept at bay by a strong body of Police. There was 
some scuflling, and some panes of glass were broken by boys. It is 
not known what were the proceedings of the Select during their 
sitting, which lasted about two hours. 

Last night, a public meeting of nearly two thousand persons took place, 
at the National Exchange, Gray’s Inn Road, to discuss the right of 
preaching in the open air. Mr. G. Smith, the well-known street 
preacher, who has been frequently imprisoned for preaching in the 
open air, made a long address; and a petition, praying his Majesty to 
extend his protection to open-air preachers, was agreed to. 

The members of the Westminster Medical Society held a meeting 
on Saturday last, at the Hunterian Museum, Great Windmill Street, 
at which resolutions were passed approving of the conduct of the late 
medical officers of the Aldersgate Street Dispensary in resigning their 
offices. 

According to notice issued on Tuesday morning from the General 
Post-oflice, it appears that that department have at last yielded to the 
representations of the merchants trading to foreign countries, and have 


ters; and in future all despatches for Portugal, Brazil, &c. will be 
taken in until the office closes for inland letters. 

The order for establishing a Police-office in Finsbury Square is coun- 
On Wednesday last, the Master of the Rolls heard the 
application of the City against the proposed measure, and granted an 
injunction. The workmen on the premises were then ordered to dis- 
continue their labours. 





Mr. Archer, a wine-merchant of Philpot Lane, appeared at the Man- 
sionhouse on Monday, to give evidence against Charles Gwynne, who 
represented himself as being in the employ of a respectable distilling 
house in Chelsea, and who had recommended Mr. Archer to supply a 
tavern-keeper at Islington, named Hawes, with wine; which he accor- 
dingly did; but he afterwards found that the innkeeper was not licensed, 
and that he had made over all his goods to another person, and had thus 
defrauded his creditors. : 

Tovd Mewar To be sure. The thing is practised every day, and yet tradea- 
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mien won't receive warning. I dare say a regular bill of parcels was delivered, 
and every thing else was done in a tradesmanlike way. 

The prisoner said there was not the least deception meditated. 

Lord Mayor—“ You said that Hawes was licensed ?” 

Prisoner—“ Mr. Hawes expected to be licensed, and he intended to be a cus- 
tome’; and I am in the employment of Messrs. Taylor and Co. There's no 
mistake.” 

Lord Mayor—‘ I don’t believe a word of it. But we'll have Mr. Taylor 
here, whom I believe to be a respectable man. Where is Mr. Hawes ?” 

Prisoner—‘ He won't come, of course, as he is afraid of being arrested by his 
ereditors here.” 

Lord Mayor—“ His creditors! Yes, you have done this in such a way as to 
give you a good chance of escape, in your opinion, by giving the colour of debts 
to robbery: but there may be some mistake there.” 

Complainant—“ A strong fact has just come out. We have learned that the 
prisoner endeavoured to prevail upon a young man, into whose hands some goods 
fell, to allow him to pac them, although they were supplied by his own repre- 
sentations in the first instance.” 

Lord Mayor—* This fellow’s object appears to have been to get you and others 
to pay his debts by sending goods into the hands of his creditors.” 

A witness stated that Mr. Taylor denied that the prisoner was in his service. 

Some evidence was then given respectipg a trick played off against a 
tavern-keeper by the prisoner in company with a man called “ The 
Colonel.” 

Lord Mayor—* I suppose you and the Colonel were the Tom and Jerry of the 
party? J°il see whether we can’t make a case of conspiracy against you. I 
ean sce strong grounds for a charge of the kind, and a second examination 
may do wonders. have known all the deficiencies of a first examination filled 
up beyond all expectation on the second ; and with the assistance of Mr. Taylor, 
who will no doubt come forward, and of others, we may add alittle to the security 
of the public.” 

The prisoner was then remanded. 

It appears, from a complaint made at the Mansionhouse yesterday 
by Mr. Burridge, who keeps the Commercial Rooms in Mincing Lane, 
that a Mr. John Free, accountant, has taken up the trade of Mr. 
Joseph Ady—that of writing to various persons, promising valuable in- 
formation on payment of a sovereign. Several letters, addressed to Mr. 
Free, had been left at Mr. Burridge’s rooms. Sir Peter Laurie opened 
some of them, which left no doubt as to the nature of the trade the man 
was carrying on. Sir Peter said, that he had consulted the City Soli- 
citor to ascertain whether he could not institute criminal proceedings 
against Ady. 

Three men were charged at the Marlborough Street Office, on Sa- 
turday, with having created a riot before the house of Mr. Hubert, 
tobacconist, in Rupert Street, Haymarket. Some time back, Mr. 
Hubert resided in Beak Street, Regent Street; and the beauty of his 
wife, who attended in the shop, becoming known, a great number of 
persons assembled round the shop to catch a glimpse of the lady. In 
consequence of this annoyance, Mr. Hubert changed his residence to 
Rupert Street ; but the retreat of the handsome tobacconist was soon 
discovered, and the result was a congregation, as usual, before the shop, 
which became more numerous every succeeding evening. During the 
last fortnight, the crowd has at times consisted of three hundred per- 
sons. The Police have had much difficulty in dispersing them; and in 
the endeavour to do so on Friday night, the defendants assaulted them. 
The defendants, who stated they were intoxicated at the time, were 
fined 5s. each. 

Baron de Kreuter applied, on Wednesday, for a warrant against the 
dealer at a gambling-house in Pickering Place, St. James’s Street, for 
using abusive language towards him. 

Mr. Chambers—“ Did he strike you?” 

Baron de Kreuter—*‘ No; I want a warrant for the abusive language ; for, as 
an officer I cannot let it pass unnoticed. I merely said you are a dirty fellow.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘* A warrant cannot be granted for mere abuse; but as you 
have been playing, I will take your evidence as to that fact, and have the house 
indicted.” 

Baron de Kreuter— I do not want that done.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘ Pray, Sir, what sum of money did you lose last night ?” 

Baron de Kreuter—* I lost nothing.” 

Mr. Chambers—* You are upon your oath ; and, as a gentleman, I trust you 
will answer me. You were playing at rouge et noir, and were cheated of course ; 
every person in the room was done out of his money ?” 

Baron de Kreuter—‘ If I cannot punish him, I do not wish to become an 
informer.” : 

Mr. Chambers—‘ If the parish will undertake to prosecute, I will take care 
co bind you over to give evidence.” 

Mr. Plank—‘ This gentleman can -give very good evidence against several 
houses if he thinks proper.” 

Mr. Chambers—** Who is the proprictor ?” 

Baron de Kreuter—* Upon my honour I do not know, although I have been 
in the habit of going to the house many years. I never made any inquiry, and 
Tonly want a warrant for the abuse.” 

Mr. Cambers—“ I cannot grant you one; and I shall show your statement 
to the parish-officers, and if they now suffer the house to exist, it is their fault 
and ‘not the Magistrates’; and I will also take care they have you as a 
witness.” 

The Baron then left the office, expressing his determination to break 
his cane over the shoulders of the marker for the slander. 

The solicitor of Lord Burlington attended this office on Wednesday, 
pursuant toa summons issued against his Lordship, for neglecting to 
pay a certain rate, and to show cause why a distress warrant should not 
be issued. Mr. Rice, the Vestry Clerk of St. James’s, attended in 
support of the rate. The facts of the case, as we collected them from 
the arguments of the gentlemen, are simply these. Since the Reform 
Vestry have come into power, a new assessment has taken place, and 
the jot Hoty mansion of his Lordship has been rated at 2,000/., or near 
to this sum. This was an amazing increase on the former assessment ; 
and his Lordship appealed to Mr. Barber Beaumont, and ‘to Sir T. 
Farquhar, who by virtue of the act under which the assessment is made, 
redaced the amount of his Lordship’s mansion to 1,600/. The paro- 
ebial authorities disputed this interference, and summoned bis Lordship 

+ to show. cause why he should not pay the original rateage. After a 
very. lengthened: discussion between the gentlemen, Mr. Conant ex- 
pressed an opinion as to the legality of-the-claim- advanced against, Lord 
Burlington; but postponed his decision. Yesterday, the subject again 
eame before the Magistrates; who determined to refuse the distress- 
warrant, against his Lordship, having doubts as to their power to issue 
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it, At the same time, they intimated that the Parish could apply to 
the Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus. The office was much 
crowded during the whole time. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Tuesday, Mr. Robert Bunting, a 
lapidary in Red Lion Street, charged his late servant, Ann Dixon, and 
her brother-in-law, with having stolen some garnets from him. He 
had traced one of them to the male prisoner; who said that he had re. 
ceived it from his sister-in-law. The Magistrate asked the prosecutor 
if he could venture to swear that the one produced was one of the 
identical garnets? The prosecutor said he could. 

Mr. Rogers—“ Is there any particular mark upon it? ” 

Prosecutor—‘ No; but I can swear that it is one of them.” 

Mr. Rogers—* From what circumstance ? ” 

Prosecutor— From the colour and general appearance.” 

Mr. Rogers—‘ I can only say that it is a very nice point.” 

Prosecutor—* There are not one hundred of the same sort in all London.” 

Mr. Wooler (for the prisoners) —** Pray, Sir, how can you possibly say there 
are not?” 

Prosecutor—‘ Because I am sure of it; I can swear it.” 

Mr. Rogers—‘‘I say again, that it isa very nice point to swear to; but if 
you do so, I must send the prisoners before a Jury of their country.” 

Mr. Bunting then positively swore to the garnet. 

Mr. Wooler—‘‘I have witnesses to give the prisoners the highest character 
for honesty, and to show that the garnet was given to the female prisoner by 
your own son.” 

The prisoners denied the charge; but they were fully committed to 
Newgate for trial. 

Mr. Cleets, an optician of Clerkenwell, charged James Henley, at this 
office, on Wednesday, with a robbery. He stated that he was walking 
on Tuesday night, with his wife and Mr. Hillyard, a neighbour, along 
John Street, Clerkenwell, when they were surrounded by several men; 
his wife was knocked down, his hat was pulled over his eyes, and some 
person then took three sovereigns from his pockets. Mr. Hillyard ran 
to the assistance of Mrs. Cleets; upon which the ruffians fell upon 
him, and severely beat him. When Mr. Cleets had released the hat 
from his eyes, a snatch was made at it, and it was taken from his pos- 
sesion ; when another hat was placed on his head, and pushed over his 
face ina similar manner. Mr. Cleets made an alarm; but the whole 
of the gang escaped, with the exception of the prisoner, who was taken, 
but nothing was found in his possession.— Remanded. 

Two boys, about thirteen years old, were committed from this Office 
on Thursday, for an attempt at highway robbery. 

John Wilmot stated, that he was errand-boy to Mr. Harris, goldsmith and 
n the 16th ult., he was sent to 
the flatting-mills with a quantity of ingots of gold and silver to be flatted. On 
his way there, Russell, the youngest of the prisoners, took off his cap and 
stuffed it in his mouth, to prevent his making an alarm ; while Wright seized 
hold of the bag containing the property, and in a violent manner tried to drag 
it from him; but the little fellow kept tight hold of the catgut-string, and 
struggled with them until his fingers were nearly cut through; ultimately he 
screamed out, and being heard by his mother, who had walked with him part 
of the way, she returned, and the prisoners ran away, but were apprehended 
by a constable. 

The prisoners stood at the bar, and did not appear at all affected at 
their situation ; and on being called on for their defence, they said that 
‘* every.word wot the prosecutor said was all false.” 

Mr. Henry Curzon, son of Lord Teynham, who some months since 
deserted from the East India Company’s service, in which he had en- 
listed, was charged at the Marylebone Office, on Tuesday, with obtain- 
ing a bed and refreshment at the Manchester Coffeehouse, and departing 
without paying his bill. He was discharged, upon a promise to pay it 
in the evening. In reply to a question from the Magistrate, he said 
that his father had purchased a discharge for him, and had made him an 
allowance upon which he lived. 

Peter Moore, a poor scholar who begs in Latin, and was taken up for 
doing so about a month ago, before the Lord Mayor, was placed at the 
bar of this office on Wednesday, charged with the same offence. Mary 
Pembroke, who begged in English, and was constantly with him, was 
also brought up for examination. The male prisoner, it seems, had an- 
noyed Lord Stafford with begging petitions, at the Spanish Chapel in 
Manchester Square.- He had addressedtwo letters, one in English, 
another in Latin, to his Lordship. He had some conversation with 
the Magistrate, partly in English, partly in Latin; and was finally dis- 
charged, as well as the woman, with an admonition not to beg again. 
He said that, through the kindness of Dr. Kelly of Finsbury Square, he 
had hopes of a situation. 

At the Queen Square Office,on Monday, John Herbert, an old man 
of wretchéd appearance, was sentenced to a4 month’s imprisonment for 
selling the Poor Man’s Guardian in the streets. He said in his defence, 
that he was allowed to sell another unstamped newspaper, the Police 
Gazette, which contained more news than the Guarded. without mo- 
lestation. Mr. Gregorie, the Magistrate, said he believed that there 
was a prosecution pending against the Police Gazette by Government. 
The prisoner replied, that such was not the case. 


Joseph Robertson and Charles Whittington were each sentenced, on 
Tuesday, to three months’ imprisonment, for writing begging letters to 
Sir James Graham, the Duke of Bedford, Lady Susan Lygon, and 
other members of the nobility, under feigned names, and with counter- 
feit tales of distress. 

John Banks, a waterman, was examined at the Thames Police-office 
on Saturday, on a charge of being concerned in the death of a female un- 
known, on the night of the Wednesday previous. ‘A Surveyor of the 
‘Thames Police had ascertained that the prisoner and two other watermen, 
who have since absconded, conveyed two females in a boat on the river 
towards the Tower Stairs. -Mr. William Ballantine, son of the Megis- 
trate, when in the Police Galley, heard a scream early on Thursday 
morning, which seemed to proceed from a person struggling in the 
water, or on shore. A Policeman rowed immediately to the spot, and 
traced the marks of wet feet from Mill Stairs to the prisoner’s house ; 
where they apprehended him with much difficulty.’ Soon afterwards, 
they found a girl on the wharf near Mill-stairs. She was quite insen- 
sible, and the screams could not have proceeded from her. She could 
give no account of herself, except that she went to a public-house, and 
then in a boat on the river, A cap-border, not belonging to this girl, 
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was picked up near Mill Stairs; and a witness swore that he heard a 
plunge follow the screaming. The prisoner gave very contradictory 
eet 5 of his proceedings on the night in question. He was re- 
manded. 

Mrs. Christiana Cave, who said that she lived in Finsbury, and 
“was in extensive business as a midwife,” was charged, on Thursday, 
with having stolen two pounds of leaf tobacco from the Tobacco 
Warehouse in the London Docks, into which she had gained admission 
by a visiting-order. The Customhouse-officer, who had detected her, 
said it was impossible to swear to the tobacco: Mrs. Cave said, that 
she had merely taken it,.out of curiosity, to examine. The Magistrate 
fined her 30s. for having the tobacco unlawfully in her possession, and 
discharged her. 

Martin Green, master of the ship Acteon, of Sunderland, and Jobn 
Routledge, mate of the same vessel, were charged, yesterday, with 
cruelly beating an apprentice-boy. The case was fully made out against 
them; and they were each obliged to pay four pounds to the boy, and 
costs... The Magistrate also directed the boy to be taken care of till 
a place in another ship could be found for him. 

John Minter Hart, who is accused of being the principal in the trans- 
action by which Mr. Francis Dugdale Astley was swindled out of ac- 
ceptances to the amount of 5,000/., has been apprehended. He was 
committed from the Bow Street Office on Wednesday, and will be tried 
at the Middlesex Sessions, Tuesday the 34 of December. 

Great curiosity prevails in the Metropolis to see Captain Ross and 
his brave companions. On Wednesday afternoon, the gallaut Captain 
was Observed to pass through Cranbourne Alley, and having been 
pointed out by some persons acquainted with him, he was, to his great 
annoyance, surrounded by an immense concourse of persons. 
Captain had some little difficulty in avoiding the congratulations of his 
countrymen. 

Captain Ross waited upon the Commissioners of Police, on Tuesday 
for the purpose of giving information of aloss he had sustained, of 
very considerable importance. It appears that Captain Ross had, in 
the morning, an interview with the Lords of the Admiralty ; to whom 
he presented some of his papers connected with his late perilous ex- 
ploit, which on his departure were restored to him. The Captain 
called a cabriolet off the stand in Parliament Street, and desired the 
man to drive to his residence at the Portland Hotel. Within ten mi- 
nutes after his arrival, he discovered that he had left in the cab the 
whole of his important documents and papers. The Commissioners, 
on hearing this statement, instructed a Policeman to proceed immedi- 
ately in search of the cab. 
the papers to Captain Ross. 

On Tuesday morning early, the Sheriff’s officer proceeded, with as- 
sistance, to a house nearly opposite Mr. Savage’s public-house, and 
found a great portion of the property he had seized on Mr. Savage’s 
premises for arrears of Assessed ‘Taxes. The goods were deposited at 
the Marylebone Station-house, and will be removed as soon as possible 
for sale, 

Lord Teynham’s case, it is understood, will come on for trial early in 
the sittings after the ensuing term. 

=. The number of forged bills of exchange lately in circulation has been 
productive of severe losses to the commercial interest, and injurious to 
acertain extent to mercantile credit, especially in cases where all the 
names on the bills were not perfectly well known. All this has arisen 
out of the late abundance of money, and the eagerness shown to employ 
it in any description of discounts; for it is not denied that a want of 
due precaution in inquiring into the validity of the bills presented has 
been evinced in quarters where a better system ought to have prevailed. 
— Times. 

On Tuesday afternoon, two men employed in one of the engines 
used for clearing the river of gravel, &c. were engaged weighing the 
anchor a short distance above Waterloo Bridge. ‘They had got into a 
small boat, which they overloaded with the chain-cable attached to the 
anchor, when it suddenly sunk. Both the men were unfortunately 
drowned. 

A fire broke out on Wednesday morning on the premises of Mr. 
Williams, a carpenter and builder, in Mare Street, Hackney. In a 
short time, the parish and other engines were onthe spot; and the sup- 
ply of water from the mains of the East London Water-works Com- 
pany was very abundant, and immediately procured; but, owing to the 
inflammable nature of the stock on the premises, the work-shops, dwel- 
linghouse, and almost every article of furniture and property which they 
contained, were consurrei: the adjoining property, however, was pre- 
served. The fire is supposed to have originated through the ashes from 
the pipes of some of the workmen on the premises falling among some 
shavings. The property is insured inthe Sun Office to an amount that 
will cover the loss. 

A fire broke out on Tuesday night, in the brewery of Champion and 
Co., vinegar-merchants, in the City Road, which destroyed the building 
and stock. Messrs. Champion are insured in the Imperial, Protector, 
and Alliance Offices. 

A Policeman of the K division has been dismissed, for stealing 
meat from a butcher’s shop. In a paragraph in the Times which men- 
tions the circumstance, the following particulars also given. “ On Mon- 
day, an order came down from the Commissioners for the Policeman’s 
dismissal from the Force ; and it was read over in the Station-house, to 
the effect that he was discharged for gross misconduct, the Policemen 
at the same time being strictly admonished not to divulge the transac- 
tion, or speak about it to any one on pain of dismissal. The matter, 
however, is no secret in the neighbourhood ; and it aiso appears that he 
was a fellow in the habit of insulting females, and had been long sus- 
pected by Mrs. Tyrrell ; meat generally disappearing when he called to 
make a purchase ; in consequence of which she had forbidden him the 
Shop,—a circumstance unknown to the foreman until Saturday. The 
inhabitants have manifested great surprise that the policeman was not 
(as all other persons who commit thefts are) taken before a Magis- 

trate to answer the charge of stealing.” 
A robbery was committed at the United Service Club-house last Mon- 
day morning, and gold and silver to the amount of 100/. were stolen, 
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The cab-driver himself has since restored | 


It appears that the keys of the rooms are kept in the apartinents of the 
head porter, all of which were safe at twelve on Saturday night. Be- 
tween that time and six in the morning, the key belonging to the secre- 
tary’s room was removed, and a small tin box, in which the key of the 
iron safe was kept, was forced open and removed ; the thief then pro- 
ceeded and opened the chest, when the above sum was taken. After 
the money was secured, the offender proceeded to a room above, and 
broke open several drawers, evidently for the purpose of obtaining pos- 
session of the plate. In this he was disappointed, it having been placed 
in an iron chest in another part of the house. It is evident the robbery 
had been committed by some person well acquainted with the place. 





The Country. 

The Earl of Durham dined with the electors of Gateshead on Wed- 
nesday week. A portion of the inhabitants, of whom Mr. Charles 
Attwood, President of the Northern Political Union, was the most 
conspicuous, were apprehensive that the dinner, which was intended to 
be a mark of respect to Lord Durham personally, should be considered 
as a te: tinony of their approbation of the conduct of Ministers; and 
therefore held a meeting on the day of the dinner, and prepared an ad- 
dress to Lord Durham, requesting him to declare his opinion of the 
conduct of the Government. This address Mr. Attwood endeavoured 
to present to his Lordship as he entered the inn; but the latter declined 
receiving it; observing to Mr. Attwood, that “he was surprised his 
sense of propriety did not dictate tohim the necessity of apprizing him 
that an address had been voted, in order that he might state when and 
where he would receive it; and that, engaged as he then was, it was 
not in his power to receive it that night, nor would he do so.” Mr. 
Attwood followed his Lordship into the dinner-room ; but, after an- 
other ineffectual attempt to gain his attention, left the inn, and proceeded 
to harangue the crowd out of doors. 

The company, which consisted of one hundred and forty gentlemen— 
the greatest number the room would accommodate, and to which the 
tickets were limited—then sat down to dinner. Mr. Cuthbert Rippon, 
one of the Members for Gateshead, was in the chair. Among those 
present were Sir H. Williamson, Mr. H. Lambton, Mr. Hutt, Mr. 
Ingham, Mr. W. H. Ord, Dr. Headlam, and Mr. J. W. Williamson. 
After the health of the King, the Royal Family, and other usual toasts 
had been drunk, Mr. Rippon proposed that of Lord Durham. After 
alluding to his conduct when representative of the county, his constant 
advocacy of Reform, and particularly to his exertions in behalf of the 
claims of Gateshead to separate representation, Mr. Rippon said— 

If ever there was a time, in the annals of this or any other country, when it 
especially behoved independent men to rally round those who served them—if 
ever it was necessary to show that the feelings of the people of England were 
not carried away by any wild or revolutionary mania, but were merely centred 
by those who would give them good government, and advocate those principles 
which were just and right—it was the present. It was with great satisfaction, 
therefore, that he saw so many respectable, independent, and intelligent gentle- 
men assembled, to pay a tribute of respect to one to whom no language of his 
could do justice. 

Lord Durham, in returning thanks, adverted briefly to the interrup- 
tion he had received from Mr. Attwood on his entrance to the inn, and 
then proceeded as follows. 

“ As this is the first occasion on which I have met any of my countrymen 
assembled together since I left office, allow me to make some allusion to what 
has fallen from my honourable friend. He has stated to you, that he presumed, 
from my attachment to the cause of Reform, I had a great deal to do with the 
passing of the Reform Bill. I will affect no mystery before you; Ido not see 
why I should. I will not conceal from you, that pamadione after the forma- 
tion of the Government, Earl Grey did intrust to me, personally, the prepara- 
tion of that measure. (oud and continued cheers.) I was assisted by the 
advice of three of my colleagues,—Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, and 
Lord Duncannon ; ard with their cooperation the first Reform Bill was sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet and to the Sovereign. Of that measure I shall say ne 
more, than that if it was not entirely perfect: it was, at the same time, free from 
many of those imperfections which attended the passing of the second Reform 
Bill, and which, from accidental circumstances, it was impossible to guard 
against. I allude, in particular, to the 50/. tenants clause ; which was forced 
upon the supporters of the bill by the then Tory House of Commons, and after- 
wards inserted in the second measure, chuhough contrary to the principles om 
which the first was framed—or, at least, upon which I framed it—namely, that 
independence should be the security for a vote, and that no matter how small the 
property was, provided the voter could exercise an independent suffrage, he 
should be entitled to vote for his representative. (oud applause.) Itis need- 
less for me to tell you, that circumstances, to which I cannot and dare not fur- 
ther allude, prevented my attending in my place in Parliament during the dis- 
cussion of the first measure, and from having any thing to do with the forma- 
tion of the second.” 

When the second bill came before the House of Lords, he supported 
it with all his ability, as a great renovation of the constitution, though 
aware of all its imperfections. 

‘* | know that much remains to be done—many imperfections to be remedied—. 
especially with regard to rating. If we find that the non-payment of rates 
sheuld tend to disqualify those who have the right of voting, that part of the 
measure should be altered and amended. Also with regard to registration and 
the expense of elections, those are points which require to be reconsidered, and 
with respect to which you have nothing to do but to instruct your representa- 
tives to attend to them, and they must be carried. ( Cheers.) And here allow 
me to observe, that in these days we must not blame individuals, or Ministers, if 
they have not carried the principles of that bill into execution. The power 
rests with yourselves now to instruct your representatives to carry any measure 
upon which you, the respectability and intelligence of the country, have set 
your hearts; and they will be inevitably carried.” 

He paid a high compliment to Earl Grey; to whom he ascribed all 
the merit of having carried through the bill. In allusion to a remark 
of Mr. Rippon, that the present state of affairs was of a very serious 
description, he said— 

“I believe and admit that a spirit of restless discontent is abroad, which 
requires great prudence, great skill,’ great discretion and statesmanship, to 
allay ; but my opinion is, that the best mode of allaying it—and the only mode 
of allaying it—is for the Crown and the Government to go cordially along 
with the People. (Zoud and continued cheers.) 1 know of nothing that 
the intelligence of the country—and when J speak of the People, I speak not of 
any thing but the intelligence and education, not the property, but the intelk- 
gence and education of the country—I say I know of nothing which the intelli- 
gence of the country has set ite heart upon, and which it ought to possess, that 
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it-will- not-eventually- obtain. -(-Cheers:)-1- therefore say, it isthe duty of-a 
wise statesman, to examine the objects the peeple have in view, and what they 
are determined to obtain; and when he is. satisfied of their justice, he should 
aot wait to be forced into the adoption of such measures; he should not do it 
upon « xpediency or compulsion, but grant i 


freely and cordially 5 for, believe 








ae, the boon granted upon compulsion, | ever the object may be obtained, 
owes half its grace, and yery often all its y “id 
tt - é ; -—e 4 
kic then stated that the cause of his resiynation of office was iil 
Thon! nd.read.a letter to Hart G Ae : 1,3 et Mi « ’ 
sealth id read a letter to Wail Grey in which this was assigned as the 





actual reason for it—not, as we supposed 


at the time, merely the osten- 
yt 
he one, 


In conclusion, he observed 
i may affirm, that never, either in the Senate or the 
ised one six 


Cabinet, have I compro- 
igle principle I ever avowed 5 but that I have always endeavoured, 
through good report aud evil report, to carry into effect those principles which 
i have considered necessary for the happiness of the country, and from which no 
awed object of ambition ever did or ever shall induce-me to swerve. And pow 

aving suid thus much—haviag, in return for the marks of respect and affection 
which you have been pleased to bestow upon me, treated you with the utmost 
eandour, and laid before you every circumstance connected with my public con- 
duct, as I felt bound to do—for when a man stands before those who are as- 
tembled to do honour to his public character, he is bound to take care that no 
circumstance upon which any doubt could remain should be left unexplained— 
affirming that the views with which I became a Minister were to maintain the 
howour and security of the Crown and promote the advantage and happiness of 
the people, which was ever my imvariable line of conduct while I was in oftice— 
which Lonly left because I was incapacitated by the hand of Providence and the 
state of my health from Jonger discharging my duties—I will only add, that 
being now blessed with a comparative return to health, if Iam further spared in 
this world, I shall continue as before, humbly but zealously to devote myself to 
the service of my country.” ( Much cheering.) 

The healths of the Chairman, Sir H. Williamson, Mr. Hutt, Mr. 
fygham, and other gentlemen, were then given; and the meeting sepa- 
mated before twelve o’clock. 

‘The Durham Advertiser, which Lord Durham has publicly directed 








bis solicitor to prosecute for libel, has published the following recanta- | 


tion of the libel in question. 

“ We understand his Lordship’s letter to allude to a paragraph which appeared in 
our ¢ olumns on the 4th instant, stating that, in consequence of the noble Karl having 
met with ome annoyance in the village of Philadelphia, he had threatened, and sub- 
sequently given orders, that ‘that village shonld be swept trom off the face of the 
earth.’ It must, we think, be evident to every one who has given the subject the least 
con idevation that the editor of a newspaper, however cautious he may be, cannot-at all 
tones avoid misinformation. As regards ourselves, we do our best to guard against it, 
ne’ withstanding which we do, like the yenerality of our contemporaries, sometimes find 
emreelves wrong. We believe we have been led into an error with respyet to the para- 
graph in question, which reached us from a quarter that forbade us to doubt of its ac- 
ewracy, aud gave us confidence in iis trath; indeed we consi ‘ered that the party from 

l ie information proceeded was more likely to conceal than give publicity to a 
statement which might be considered to teli to the disadvantage of Lord Durham. 
Th t a report cor responding with that which we published, im allusion, however, to the 
vill “ge of Wapping instead of Philadelphia, was in circulation at Chester-le-Street and 
its neighbourhood is most certain, and it is not denied, even by his Lordship’s friends, 
that the former village is to be pulled down, though the cause of its intended removal 
is not admitted to be that which we stated. After the noble Earl's unqualified contra- 
diction to our paragraph we are bound to believe that it is not true, and we therefore 
must xpress our regret that it should have been admitted iuto our columns; our most 
anxious desire being to exelude from them every statement which is not based on 
troth,” 

Mr. Hill, the member for Hull, visited his constituents last week. 
He arrived at Hull on the Tuesday evening; and public notice having 
been given of his intention, there was a large assemb 
incet him. He was greeted with loud and hearty che 
also given at Mr. Hill’s request, for his absent collea; 
Mr. Liill then addressed ihe assembly at length. He s 

* You will recollect that the address which I printed, and whic'a my friends cireu- 
Jated before 1 came among you on the first occasion, containin, *se words, or some- 
thing like them—that I was of opinion that constituenfs ought at ali times to have the 
power of recalling that great trust which they have put into the hails of their repre- 
sentatives ; that 1 was of opinion, that that power ought to be contined to no times and 
BO seasons; that it ought not to be merely septennial, not merely triennial, not merely 
annual; but if at any time the constituents believe that they have elecicd a man 
whom subsequent experience shows to be undeserving of their coufidence—inasmuch as 
in all minor points, whenever [ trust a man to be my ‘nt for any smaller and less 
important purpose, I can at auy time recall the power which I put into his hands, it 
wonld be unreasonable, if I lost your confidence, that you should not have the means 
of yecalling the power entrusted to me. I always said that I should be ready to give 
up to your hands, by my fair concession, that power ; and thereiore, at the first moment 
in which it was possible for me, with due regard to very urgent duties, to present my- 
self before you atter the expiration of the first session of Parliament in which | have 
been your representative—here [ am.” 

He entered into a review of the events which preceded the passing 
of the Reform Act; and into an explanation of the reasons for the 
different votes which he had given in Parliament,—especially referring 
to his exertions in favour of Corporation Reform, and his presentation 
of-the petition against the Merchant Tailors’ Company. In allusion 
to the personal consequences to himself of his independent conduct on 

: : 
this question, he observed— 


“Twas not wrong in the expectation I had formed that great personal hostility would 
be raised against me in being the instrument of placing that petition in the House of 
Commons. ‘The Master of that Company is a Member of the House ; and, ina speech 
not more distinguished for talent than for great personal hostility to myself, be, backed 
by Tories of the House, came down a few days afterwards aud imoved to rescind the 
motion which had been referred to the Corporation Commissioners. On that oceasion 
Ik defended myself as well.as I could. We had a debate on it; the ‘tory members at 
first appeared certain of earrying their point, but it was not wnderstood in the House of 
Commons until it had been thoroughly debated. It ended by the honourable mover 
withdrawing his motion, he not daring to come to adivision. In consequence of the 
act, 1 have been beaten for the office of Common Sergeant: but I should be ashamed 
po tet dl for one moment the most transient feeling of regret had ever ctossed ‘my 
mind » the course I took. I believe the course has done mach good, ‘I'hese compa- 
Bies aye now under the claws of the Corporation Commissioners, and we shall lay the 
foundation for a complete reform of all minor corporations wherever they may be found, 
And it may happen in this distaut part of the country, where you hardly consider any 
edrporition but that at your own doors, your efforts to reform the abuses under which 

mi stiffer at Hull, shall have boen the means of reforming the abuses in the tity of 

ondon, I mention that to show that no effort is lost, | Wwe do good ina small cirele, 
sme liow Or other the ciréle expands till it etbraees a much larger eircumferenee than 
we could have foreseen or imagined.” 


He stated his opinion respecting the Irish Coercion Bill: he would 
have supported the principle of the bill (had lre net been absent on the 
Circuit), believing a measure.of the kiwd to be necessary for the se- 
earity of life and property in Ireland; but he would strenuously have 








ly at the inn to 
; which were 
Mr. Hutt. 















68ed some of the main clauses Which it céntained, especially the — 


Court-inartial clause. He mentioned a fact concerning an lrish Mem- 
bér (without mentioning his name, however), which it is to be hoped 
Wasa solitary one of the kind. : 

“itis i p for those tually in the Mouse to know all the serret machinery 
by Which votes are obtaiméd. J happef to-kudw this (and I could appeal, if necessary, 


° fy 
oes Ne: ke e 4 o- 





to-a-person will known and mach respected by yourselves), that an Irish Member who 
spoke with gr -at violence against every. part ot that bill, aml-voted agaiust every clanse 
of it, went to Mini ‘ said ‘ Don’t bate one single afom of that bill, or it wil 
be impossible fo im to liveiu Ireland’ What said they, this from ‘you who 
speak and vot» aya ill Yes, he replied, that i ssary, because if 1 don’t 
come into Pacliament for Tre I must be out al { that I don't choose, 
(Cries of ‘ Nane? and ‘No-) Consider:for a moment—can J do it? (‘ No,’ * Yes.) 
That is a point for m5 ideration, I have a great respect for every one here; 
if every one ii the room was to hold up his hand for it, L would not doit. The secre} 
is not my own [fhe liad told it to me, I would have said, ‘ Mark, Dll keep no such 
secret as this; Ll] publish it to the werld’ But if T name the Member, I put it into 
the power of the individual who made that declaration to know the gentleman who told 
me,’”* 


{* The Member knows him equally by means of Mr. Hrrt’s allusion. 
interest requires that the name should be disclosed, in order that the unworthy Mem. 
ber may be un nasked, and punished for his disgraceful conduct. Unless the name is 
published, the story cannot be received as evidence ; it will be liable to the suspicion 
that Ministers themselves invented it.—Spectator.] 

Mr. Hill adverted to several other subjects of interest—the impress. 
ment of seamen, the resistance to the Assessed Taxes, the education 
of the people, law reform, the ballot, &e. ; on all of which his opinions 
seemed to give great satisfaction to his constituents. On the next 
evening ( Wednesday), he again addressed them, and appears to have 
very fully performed the task which he had imposed upon himself— 
that of giving a distinct and perfectly correct account of his stewardship. 


On Monday last, a meeting was held for the purpose of considering 
the state of the Municipal Corporations of Hull, and making prepara- 
tions to aid the Commissioners at the expected visit tothat town. This 
meeting was also attended by Mr. Hill, who made a long explanatory 
| speech on the subject. 
| On the evening of Wednesday week, Earl Grey gave a ball to his 
domestics, and their friends and acquaintances, at Howick Hall, 
amounting to nearly two hundred. Daucing commenced about nine 
o’clock, and was kept up with great spirit until five o’clock in the 
morning, when the company separated highly gratified. In the course 
of the evening, the noble Karl and his amiable Countess, Viscount and 
Viscountess Howick, the Honourable Colonel and John Grey, Lady 
Georgiana Grey, Sir Hénry and Lady Grey of Falloden, the Honour- 
able Mr., Mrs., and Miss Ponsonby, Lord Russell, and the Honourable 
H. T. Liddell, honoured the company with their presence; and part 
of them joined in the dance. It was held in the great entrance-hall ; 
and refreshments were served up to the company in the true style of 
old English hospitality. —Mewcasile Chronicle. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Reading was held in the Hall, 
on Monday week, to petition the Chancellor of the Exchequer for re- 
| lief from the additional surcharge on the Inhabited House-duty laid on 
the town. The Mayor took the chair, and the meeting was most 
respectably attended. A committee of ten was appointed to draw up 
a memorial, which has been signed by the Mayor, the Rector, and 
nearly all the rated inhabitants, male and female. The publicans feel 
the greatest hardship in this ease, owing.to the additional surcharges, 
by which some of them will have their licences increased two, four, or 
six guineas.—Reading Mercury. 

At a meeting of the Committee, held on Monday week in the city of 
York, it was the unanimous opinion of those present that the erection 
and maintenance of an asylum for the blind would be the best mode of 
perpetuating the memory of the virtues and talents of the late Mr. 
Wilberferce.— Sheffield Courant. 

A remonstrance has been made to Lord Melbourne by one of the 
Members of Greenwich, upon the subject of the transmission of con- 
victs to Woolwich by the stage-coaches which run between Greenwich 
and London. In reply, Lord Melbourne states that the arrangements 
for the removal of convicts lie solely with the Sheriff and Magistrates 
of the county.— Greenwich Gazetie. 

A meeting was held on Monday week, at the Windsor Castle, New 

Snenton, Nottinghamshire, for the purpose of establishing a society, 
whose primary object should be to acquire and diffuse information illus- 
trative of the effect of the Corn-laws, and to enlighten the public on 
this vital subject in all its bearings, so as to oblige those who advocate 
the cause of dear bread to relinquish their selfish views for the public 
good. The meeting was highly respectable. Mr. Oliver Moor was 
~alled to the chair; and explained the objects of the society, and the 
advantages it would produce, by leading to the formation of similar in- 
stitutions in other places, and insuring cooperation. Other speakers 
delivered their sentiments on the ‘subject, all concurring as to the para- 
mount importance of the measure, and the necessity of acting with 
promptitude and vigour in the cause. It was unanimously resolved to 
form themselves into a society, to be called “ Anti-corn Law Society, 
for the purpose of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge on the sub- 
ject.” It was resolved that the society meet monthly.— Nottingham 
Review. 
Opposition to Church-rates is extending to every part of the kingdom. 
At a late meeting of inhabitants of Helston, it was proposed to make 
a rate of foutpence in the pound, for the service of the church. The 
Dissenters present said, that as there was every reason to believe the 
Legislature would free them from this unjust tax, in the next session of 
Parliament, they thought that no more should be raised by a rate than 
was necessary for three months ; at the end of which time a new rate 
could be made, if no change took place in the state of the law, in the 
miean time. This proposition not being acceded to, it was then 
moved, that'as it was unjust to tax Dissenters for the expense incurred 
in places of Wwership which they did not attend, no rate for that purpose 
shouldbe raised. ‘The Mayor, who presided, refused to put this motion, 
which he said was illegal; when it was moved as an amendment on the 
original proposition for a fourpenny rate, that the rate be made for one 
penny in’ the pound ; which was carried by a large majority. Had the 
opposition for refusing arate been carried, the Churchwardens would 
have’ been empowered to make a rate themselves ; but by reducing the 
rate, or by ‘adjourning to a distant day, this is avoided.—Devonport 

nid t 

—~<{he' posrrates at Malmesbury have been nearly done away with, by 
meking small allotments of land to the poor: there is one farmer in the 
parish Who-saves 1002. per ennum bythe reduction. There was a large 
tract-of common. larid in the neighbourhood belonging to the borough ; 
the overseers applied to Parliament, ‘and obtained a bill which enabled 
| them to ‘allotit-in small portions’to those who required parocbidl aid ; 
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and the consequence is, that those who were paupers are now small On Friday, upwards of 480 persons came into Brighton from Len- 


farmers, and are doing well as such. 

The influence of the Trades’ Union is decidedly on the wane in 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood. Notwithstanding threats and inti- 
midations offered to both master and mey, Mr. Barnett, the builder— 
who is the principal object of ‘ Union” attack—has been enabled 
to procure a complement of workmen. In the course of the last 
week, a “deputy” was despatched to Tettenhall, authorized by the 
Union in Birmingham to command an immediate cessation from work 
by the men employed by Mr. Barnett on a building in that village, 
under threats of certain pains and penalties. Jt is satisfactory to state, 
because it exhibits the returning good sense of the workmen, that the | 
“deputy” was completely defeated in his object. ‘The men set at | 
nought histhreats. It may be well to observe, by way of caution, that | 
in case of any violence being shown to the men who are fearlessly pur- 
suing their employment, the Magistrates of Birmingham are determined 
to carry into effect the utmost rigours of the law. We have heard that 
“numbers” belonging to the Union are observed early in the morning 
perambulating the pavement opposite a certain building in New Street, 
for the purpose of intimidating the workmen employed in the altera- 
tions.— Birmingham Advertiser. 





= 


” 


There were only forty-nine persqns assembled at the political dinner 
last week, at Wickham, to celebrate the return of Viscount Palmerston 
and Sir George Staunton for the Southern division of the county of 
Hants. The entertainment had been for some time in contemplation. 
Lord Palmerston was not present. 


Such has been the effeet produced by the Municipal Commission at 
Coventry, that the members of the Corporation of that city have given 
up their annual dinner, which, for five hundred years, has been pro- 
verbial for its constitutional attractions. It appears that Mr. R. K. 
Rotherham, the late Mayor, a Tory par excellence, has not been re- 
elected, according to the good old friendly way of doing things, but that 
Mr. Hawkes, who has been a reformer of Corporation abuses, has been 
appointed.— Birmingham Journal. 

Lord Brougham arrived at Claremont, on a visit to Mr. Benjamin 
Heywood, on Tuesday week; and on Wednesday morning, a party, in 
which were included a number of the most respectable and scientific of 
our townsmen, met him there at breakfast. His Lordship afterwards 
came to town, and in company with Mr. Heywood, Sir Thomas Birch, 
Mr. George William Wood, Dr. Dalton, Lieutenant- Colonel Shaw, and 
other gentlemen visited the silk-mill of Mr. Vernon Royle, the spin- 
ning and power-loom mill of the Oxford Road Twist Company, and 
the works of Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, and Co. Thence the party pro- 
ceeded to the Mechanics’ Institution, Cooper Street, the Royal Insti- 
tion, the Literary and Philosophical Society’s Rooms in George Street, 
and the Union Club House, in Mosley Street. Lord Brougham appeared 
in very good health and spirits, and expressed himself much gratified 
and surprised with the establishments he visited. His Lord 
















companied by Lady Brougham’s éaughter s Spalding, and 
own daughter, the Honourable Miss B: mam, left 
three o’clock on Wednesday aftcrnoon, amidst the cheers of the people 





who, to the number of several hundreds, were assembled in front of | 


the Royal Hotel; and would dine at Chatsworth the same evening.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

The farmers at Fairford, Gloucestershire, have determined, at a 
vestry meeting, not to give more than 7s. per week to their labourers 
who have families, and 4s. to the single men; which is 2s. per week 
lower than last winter. [If these are the wages to be given, we pre- 
sume the Gloucestershire farmers intend to “ work the parsons,” 
through the poor-rates, in fine style. ] 








A letter appeared in the Times, about a fortnight since, giving an 
accowit of an attack made by the cadets of Sandhurst College on the 
passengers of a Southampton coach. Sir Charles Paget has thought 
fit to draw up a statement of the conduct of the ‘“ gentlemen cadets.” 
It seems that these “ gentlemen cadets ” were irritated by the conduct 
of “some blackguards in the crowd,” who refused to take off their hats 
when “* God save the King” was played, on the occasion of the King’s 
visit to the College. In order, therefore, to prove their superiority to 
* blackguards,” 

The gentlemen cadets knocked the hats off some of these persons, who be- 
longed to Bagshot; and afterwards learning that they threatened vengeance, 
went over there to give them a meeting. Whilst about fifty of the gentlemen 
cadets were on their way to that town, the Independent coach from Southaip-- 
ton passed. Three of the young gentlemen uttempted to get up behind; which 
the passengers resisted, as there was no room; and the coachman, unfortunately, 
in the heat of the moment, struck at them with his whip. This, in the state of 
excitement to which the gentlemen cadets had been roused by the reported 
threats of the Bagshot people, was sufficient to produce a row. They very im- 
properly, when the coach stopped to change horses at Bagshot, impeded it from 
proceeding on its journey for a few minutes: people came to the assistance of 
the coachman, and a general affray took place. But the whole business lias. 
been very much exaggerated, for it could not altogether have lasted a quarter of 
an hour; no bones were broken, though a few heads were; and the most 
serious chorge—that a woman was struck—is completely disproved by her own 
voluntary deposition before the Magistrates, that the blow was intended for a 
mar near her, and hit her only by accident. 

The gentlemen cadets compromised the affair at last by paying SJ. for 
every broken head, and the same sum to the coachman. 

_The subscriptions for the reconstruction of the Brighton chain 
pier already amount to upwards of 1,000/. Captain Brown, the con- 
structor of the pier, estimates the damage at 2,000/. 

The suspension bridge across the Avon, at St. Vincent’s Rock, 
Bristol, has been commenced. When completed, it will form one of 
the most curious works of its kind.in Europe. 

Mr. Lewis Lloyd, of the firm of Jones, Lloyd, and Co., bankers, 
‘Loudon, is the purchaser of the Gladbrane estate, county of Carmarthen, 
for 101,000/. (including the timber). We are glad to find that this 
valuable estate has fallen into the hands of ‘a native of the county, of 
Liberal principles.— Welchman, , 

It issaid that the Reverend the Earl of Guilford bas refused to renew 
the lease of some propérty in Romney Marsh. The fine demanded by 
the Archbishop is 10,000/. Has the Earl himself any hope of becoming 
Archbishop ?—Kent Herald. 


| of sufficient water upon the bar, struc 





don by stage-coaches only. On Saturday, the arrivals were nearlyas 
many. There are, including the mail, twenty-seven coaches which 
leave Brighton for the Metropolis daily, and as many come down.— 
Brighton Guardian. 


The crops of apples, which are now being gathered, will prove as 


heavy as ever recollected; and not only is the produce abundant, but 
the fruit is remarkably sound and healthy. An immense quantity-of 
good cider will, therefore, be made this year.— Hereford Journal. 


Iron, which some time since might have been purchased for 41. 10s. 


a ton, now sells at Newport and Cardiff for 7/.—Hereford Journal. 


The great activity which has prevailed in Leeds and neighbourhood 


during the present year, in almost every branch of manufactures, has 
had a most beneficial effect in reducing the applications for parochial 
| relief at our Workhouse Board. Twelve months ago, it was necessary 
to lay a rate of 2s. in the pound on buildings and 3s. on land: in May 
last, the rate was reduced to Is. 8d. on buildings and 2s. 6d. on land ; 
and we hear, with the highest satisfaction, that the Workhouse Com- 
mittee have determined to lay the November rate at ls. 4d. in the 
pound on buildings and 2s. on land.—Leeds Mercury. 


Preparations are making in the neighbourhood of Leeds, amongst 


the overlookers and others in factories, to petition the next Parliament 
for an eleven hours bill; that is, to begin work at six in the morning, 
and end at six in the evening, taking twenty minutes for breakfast and 
forty minutes for dinner.—Doncaster Gazette. 


Distressing reports have been in circulation respecting the death, by 


drowning, of Lieutenant- Colonel Sir Edward Miles, of the 89th Regi- 
ment; which regiment left Plymouth for Cork about seven weeks 
since. We have not been able to trace the reports to any authentic 
source of information; and we sincerely hope they may turn out to be 
altogether unfounded. We have made inquiries in such quarters as 
were likely to be put in possession of the facts of the case; the result 
of which is, that we have deemed it prudent to suppress the various 
rumours afloat. Afterall that we have heard, we think it right to state, 
that there is no reason to suppose that Sir Edward Miles was on board 
the vessel when the accident happened. It is, however, confidently 
stated, that the band of the 89th accompanied a party of pleasure from 


Cork Harbour, and that the whole perished. We are also informed 


that no officer was on board.—Devonport Telegraph. 


The working colliers in the neighbourhood of Dudley, Oldham, and 
Tipton, have been in a state of insubordination during the past week. 
They are endeavouring to compel their employers to shorten their 


hours of labour. A considerable military force is placed at the disposal 
of the Magistrates in the districts above-mentioned. 


The Wasp sloop of war, Commander Burney, put in at Portsmouth 


a few days since, having been compelled to deviate from her destina- 


tion, from the extraordinary violence of the cholera which broke out.in 
her shortly after she left Spithead. She has sustained only four deaths, 
but seventy of her crew have been in their hammocks from this pesti- 
lence. She has, of course, received every assistance from Admirak 
Parker’s fleet, and her sick are fast recovering. without any new cases. 
As soon as she is got to rights again (having been in a great deal.of 
very heavy weather), sbe will proceed to Bermuda, She has been re- 
leased from quarantine.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

On Monday week, the Courier steamer, from London to Yarmouth, 
arrived in the Roads, and attempted to make the harbour; but for want 
k. ‘Lhe linen-drapers, who had 
large stocks on board, suffer severely. Several hogsheads of sugar, 
boxes of candles, &c., are entirely spoiled. The packet was insured 
for 1,500/., by no means proportionate to the injuries she has received, 
to ascertain the full extent of which examinations are now in progress. 
An old man, the cook, was drowned in attempting to swiin ashore 
with his money (in copper) about his neck.—Norwich Gazeitle. 

A gentleman in an inland county has made, and is still making, the 
experiment of letting small portions of land to boys, the sons of poor 
but industrious people. They are taught how to dig, plant, and rear 
all kind of vegetables usually grown in gardens: they pay a small rent, 
and the residue is their own. This, of course, materially assists their 
parents, and ut the same time enables them to obtain clothing, &e.— 
‘The ground is cultivated chiefly at odd hours, in the morning aud even- 
ing; and two advantages are thus obtained—the boys obtain a know- 
ledge of gardening, and they are kept from mischief. The experiment 
has succeeded to admiration.—Brighion Guzette. 








In consequence of a dispute about a right of common in tie parish 
of Lianfachroth, Merionethshire, two aged farmers, and two sons on 
each side, met to settle the dispute by combat, unknown to their neigh- 
bours, on Friday last; when a deadly battle commenced, which ina 
short time disabled one of the young combatants, who had one of his 
legs and an arm broken. Fired and enraged at the fierce assailant, the 
brother of the fallen person rushed against him, and forced him down 
by dint of strength ; when he jumped on his breast and stomach, and 
held his throat until he was dead! to the consternation and affright.of 
the whole neighbourhood, who perceived the affray too late to stop the 
fatal result. Aninquest was held on the bedies on Monday last, but 
we have not heard the result.— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

Six convicts made their escape from Sheffield Gaol on Saturday last. 
It would seein, from the account in the Sheffield Iris, that the turnkey 
having put them into their cell, along with eight others, did not lock 
the door; the tool-box was left in the yard; they had no difliculty, 
therefore, in breaking their fetters. They made some noise, however, 
which alarmed the gaoler ; so only six out of the*fourteen got off. 


A dreadful murder was committed on Sunday, at Heage, Derbyshite, 
by William Willot, a man of considerable property ; who cut the thrdat 
of Susannah Gratian, his female servant. A boy who was in an otit- 
building heard the screams of the woman, and ran into the house ; 
where he beheld her standing, holding her apron to her throat to cateh 
the blood, and her master was behind the door, wiping the razor-with 
which he had committed the deed on a cloth. The boy rage 8 > 
an alarm ; and Willot’s brother and a man in his employ entered the 
house, and found the girl lying on the floor, and Willot in the parlour 
in the act of cutting his own throat. They prevented him from 
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more than inflicting a slight injury on himself; und, after a struggle, 
succeeded in wrenching the razor from his band. It appears that 
Willot had lately been very low-spirited, in consequence of. having lost 
a valuable horse and one of his sheep, and he suspected the deceased 
had something to do with his losses. The Coroner’s Jury returned a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against him, and he was committed for trial. 

Jobn Griffith Evans, the person who was apprehended on suspicion 
of a design to assassinate the Duke of Richmond or Mr. Stanley, at the 
late agricultural dinnerin Liverpool, has been sent to a lunatic asylum, 
there being no doubt of his insanity. —LZiverpool Courier. 

On Wednesday night the 10th instant, a stack belonging to Mr. 
Wright, Castle Head, Cartmel, was consumed by fire; and not the 
least doubt exists that it was the work of some malicious incendiary. 
There were six stacks standing in a field near the hall; and from ap- 
pearance, it was evidently the intention of the heartless wretch to 
destroy them all.— Westmoreland Gazette. 

Another instance of incendiarism occurred last Thursday week, at 
Borough Farm, in the parish of Mitecheldeverr, in the occupation of 
William Fain, a tenant of Sir Thomas Baring; being the same farm 
which was set on fire, with great loss, about two years ago. On the 
present occasion, nearly the whole of the ricks, barns, stables, and out- 
buildings have been consumed, to the amount of several hundred 
pounds. Noclueis yet found towards the discovery of the miscreant 
who occasioned it. 

A fire brcke out on the premises of Mr. Austin, of Colmworth, 
Bedfordshire, on Monday week, wien two barns were burnt to the 
ground, also a cottage, and some other property. No doubt is enter- 
tained that the mischief was the work of an incendiary.— Northampton 
Mercury. 

In the counties of Bedford, Sussex, Kent, and Somersetshire, a 
number of hay and wheat-stacks, in addition to those mentioned more 
particularly, have been set on fire during the past week ; but the incen- 
diaries have not been discovered. 

It appears from recent inquiries, that in Manchester alone not fewer 
than 20,000 persons live in cellars. 

A provincial paper states, that so frequent have highway robberies 
become in the neighbourhood of Devizes, that farmers frequenting that 
market find it necessary to go and return armed. 

William Naylor was committed, on Thursday week, toChesterGaol, 
to take his trial on a charge of having shot at Mr. Wilkinson, the cot- 
ton-spinner, near Staley Bridge. Four other men, all of them stone- 
masons, were charged with being his accomplices; but there was 
scarcely any evidence against them, and they were discharged. Nay- 
lor’s shoe-marks corresponded exactly with those found on the turf near 
the gap in the hedge, trom which Mr. Wilkinson said the shot was 
fired. ‘This is the case in which, as we mentioned last week, a reward 
of four hundred pounds is offered for the conviction of the assassin. 

A case of conspiracy has just been tried at Wilts Sessions ; where 
four persons, one a farmer of great respectability, residing in the parish 
of Bromham, were indicted for removing a female pauper, when in a 
state of pregnancy, from that parish to the parish of Melksham, for 
the purpose of settling her bastard child in that parish. The cireum- 
stances elicited by the examination of the mother, who was only fif- 
teen, filled the Court and Jury with hopror and indignation. It seemed 
that her master seduced her; and, when actually taken in labour, at 
the hour of midnight, he, his wife, and mother, procured from the 
other defendant his horse and cart, took the young woman out of her 
bed, put on her clothes, and actually put-her into the cart, amidst her 
groans and supplications, and conveyed her away towards Melksham. 
On the road she was delivered of her child; and, although much im- 
paired in mind and body by this most cruel treatment, she was able to 
attend and tell her story at the present Wiltshire Sessions. The 
parties were all found guilty, and sentenced to different fines and terms 
of imprisonment.—Bath Journal. 

Four men were tried at the late Sessions for the county of Norfolk, 
onacharge of having interrupted the regular work of the county, and 
compelled a labourer to enter into a combination with them to obtain a 
higher rate of wages. It appeared from the evidence that the prisoners 
were getting miserable wages : one of them had only received 18s. for fif- 
teen days’ work ; and when he applied for relief to the Overseer, who wasa 
farmer, he was told that his wife might go and obtain a living by prostitu- 
tion! Mr. Weyland, the Chairman, enlarged upon the enormity of the 
offence committed by the prisoners ; and sentenced three of them to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment and_hard labour, and the other to 
twelve montlis. 

David Tetley, John Openshaw, John Cork, Joseph Wellings, and 
John Armstrong, all of them young men about eighteen or tweniy 
years of age, and employed in the Manchester factories, were examined on 
Thursday week, before the Magistrates at the New Bailey in Man- 
chester, on a charge of having committed a rape upon Mary Ann Houay, 
a girl of seventeen or eighteen. The particulars are given in the Man. 
chester Chronicle. ‘The offence was twice committed by each of the 
prisoners ; and the details of the evidence prove them to have acted in 
a manner almost incredibly brutal. They did not pretend to deny their 
guilt, but had even boasted and made a joke of it: when brought before 
the Magistrates, they were all unconcerned except Armstrong, who was 
much affected. The prosecutrix was extremely ill, and from weakness 

ve her evidence ina scarcely audible voice. All the prisoners were 
fully committed for trial. 





IRELAND. 

The Orange Journals are very angry with Mr. Littleton for having 
ordered the release of ten Catholics who were sentenced at the Ferma- 
nagh Assizes in January last, some to twelve, and the others to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, for riotous behaviour, and an assault upon a per- 
son who claimed to be the owner of some tolls in the neighbourhood, 
but whose right to them was disputed. There was a cross-indictment 
against the toll-owner and two of his men, who were Protestants. The 
men were found guilty, but sentenced to only a fortnight’s imprisonment, 
by the righteous and impartial Justices. ‘The macter was represented 
in its true light to Mr. Littleton, and he has therefore ordered the dis- 
harge.of the Catholics: hence the Orange lamentation and rage. 


ae 





A deputation from the Irish Apothecaries waited upon Mr. Secre- 
tary Littleton last week, for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of 
the medical reforms contemplated by Government. Mr. Littleton 
said that the subject was still open to inquiry, and he could not pledge 
himself to any particular measure. He fully expected that a mo- 
tion would be submitted early next session, by Mr. Warburton, or 
some other Member interested in the question, for a sélect committee, 
empowered to obtain the requisite evidence to enable Parliament to 
adopt a comprehensive measure on the subject. He thought it very 
likely, that, ultimately, distinct bills would be enacted for the regulation 
of the medical profession, especially apothecaries, containing a separate 
and uniform code for the profession of pharmacy, with a view to its as- 
similation throughout the empire. Its professors would thus be no 
longer left the sport of laws frequently differing much in principle, and 
sometimes conflicting in practice. He wished the deputation would 
furnish him with a statement of their grievances and wishes, which 
they premised to do, and retired. 

The commission appointed by the Government to investigate the 
couduct of the county of Armagh Magistrates, has given unequivocal 
satisfaction to the public; and the mode and spirit in which the Soli- 
citor-General (Mr. Crampton), has conducted the inquiry, have won 
the unreluctant and sincere approbation of those who are very little in 
the habit of bestowing praise upon the functionaries of Government. 
The principal delinquent is one of that most pernicious class of the Irish 
Magistracy, a sacerdotal justice of the peace. The charges preferred 
against Dean Carter, of having encouraged a riotous mob who were 
burning a brother magistrate in effigy, were fully established, and he has 
been deposed from the magisterial office. It is also expected that he 
will be severely reprehended by the superiors of his church. There 
can be no doubt that Colonel Blacker will also be sent to “the right 
about left.” He has always been a violent partisan; and, with the 
habitual insolence that has always characterized his party, has fancied 
that he could defy with impunity the instructions of the Government. 
—Dublin Correspondent of the True Sun. 

In the course of the last week, information was reccived at the Dub- 
lin Head Police-office that there had arrived in that city, four or five 
persons, who were busily engaged with the tradesmen, and called them- 
selves delegates from the Liverpool Union of Trades. Intelligence 
was also received, that on Friday evening there would be a meeting of 
the cabinetmakers of Dublin, to make, at the suggestion of those dele- 
gates, some new regulations for trade. Mr. Farrell, a Policeman, pro- 
ceeded to Bardin’s public-house, in Swift’s Row. where he found the 
tap-room crowded with tradesmen. He then proceeded up stairs, and 
found in the drawing-room a man who appeared to be placed as a guard. 
This man armed with a sword. Mr. Farrell demanded admittance, 
which the guard refused him. He then attempted to force his way into 
the room; but the guard resisted. The man asked if he had a warrant; 
and upon his being informed that he had not, he declared that nothing 
but force would make him open the door, or let any one know what was 
going onin the room, upon which be was placed as a guard. Mr. Far- 
rell then sent for the watch; and upon a suflicient body of arriving, the 
door of the private room was opened; and it was then perceived that 
in the room, which was a very small one, there were from ninety to one 
hundred persons, closely jammed together. _The matter appeared so 
extraordinary, that Mr. Farrell thought it necessary to, take five of them 
into custody. Upon being brought before the Magistrates, they ad- 
mitted that there were in Dublin five delegates from Liverpool. Tiiey 
denied that any secret oaths were administered ; but said that what they 
were engaged about was lowering the admission of the freedom of their 
trade, which hitherto had been 5/., but was now to be only 2s. 6d. All 
the tradesmen arrested were obliged to enter into their own recogni- 
zances to appear when called upon.— Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


A disclosure has just been made, affecting the privileges of the cor- 
porators of Cork, which will have a considerable influence on the next 
election. At the registration in that city previous to the last election, 
the decision of Baron Pennefather in favour of the rights of non-resi- 
dent freemen to register and vote, created considerable surprise, and led 
to a similar attempt to register non-residents in the town of Carrick- 
fergus. There, the presiding barrister, however, would not submit to 
such a repeal of one of the principal provisions of the Reform Bill on 
the authority of Baron Pennefather’s doctrine, and at once rejected the 
applicants. Onan appeal to Baron Smith, the next going Judge-of 
Assize on the North-eastern Circuit, he (after expressing a decided 
opinion against the claim of the non-residents) declared, that in defe- 
rence to the opinion of his learned brother, he would reserve the case 
for the Twelve Judges. This splitting on the question between our two 
Judges most imbued with Tory and corporate predilections, boded.ill 
for the claimants; and at a subsequent meeting or meetings ¢always 
secret) of the Twelve Judges, the question brought before them by 
Baron Smith has been set at rest, and the pretensions of the non-re- 
sident freemen of corporations to register and vote were decidedly dis- 
allowed; and it is now admitted (though the fact has been for some 
time carefully concealed) that Baron Pennefather himself concurs in 
their judgment.— Times Correspondent. 

Baron Smith, on Saturday last, delivered a charge to the Dublin 
Grand Juries; which, of course, is as unlike as possible to what a 
charge from.the bench of justice ought to be. It is filled with meta- 
phors and fine phrases, instead of law; with quotations, not from acts 
of Parliament, but from Horace and Gil Blas; and with discussions 
ou the Repeal of the Union, the Coercion Bill, and the right of peti- 
tion, instead of the state of the calendar. We subjoin a few quotations 
from this heterogencous, egotistical, and absurd production. 

« Two years ago, I very unequivocally pronounced, that tithe resistance was but one 
of three Cerberean heads, of which rent and tax resistance formed the other two; 
that Law, Property, and the Constitution, were in fact what this triple monster bayed, 
and would, if placed within its reach, devour ; but that a force less than Herculean, if 
applied with firmness, and in time, would drag him.into light, and tame him to submis- 
sion; and withal, that he would be far more surely quelled by coercion, than by sops. 


“ Praise of my style has been wade a stalking: horse, from béhind which to disparage 
the matter which my words conveyed. . From theatrical. pomp and embroideries 
of style, my taste, under any cireun stances, would recoil; while on gnounds 
distinct from any consideration of mere taste, J would banish every thi ivolous or" 
affected from the Bench But] trust a man does not disentitle himself toa hearing. by 
using ‘ proper words in pr places ;’ and this ‘1 have heard offered as the definition 
of a good style. If a speaker be convicted of pure language aud perspicuous expres 
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sion, I nope it may he admitted in mitigation, that he was not undertaking to address a 
wob—aud therefore was not talking in au unknown tongue. If I do not read, I have 
read classic authors in my day; and have been conversing with educated persons, male 
and female, all my life. From such an atmosphere I have imbibed habits that are be- 
come asecend nature, Can it be expected that a dotard (for so some Liberal papers 
have pronounced me) should have strength of mind tocast those habits off? In the 
mean time, I take my style to be but the language of a gentleman, and to be met with 
in every circle ofa class which is not yet quife exploded and obsolete. 


“ Gil Blas graciously complied with a petition. of the financial kind, while he was 
counting his ducats mto his hat; but the suppliant had a musket levelled at his un- 
covered head. During the last Commission at which I sat, the Court deiermined that 
a war of petition might be illegal. The prayer, which must be yielded to, ought to be 
called by its true name; and teat name is despoiie and irresistible command; a mob- 
bish tyranny, the legitimacy of which our laws and Constitution have not yet dis- 
tinctly recognized, 

“ Your thorough-bred innovator is a mighty hunter afer abuses. If this were all, 
such keen pursuits might accomplish good ; for abuses are a proper subject for correction, 
provided we do not pluck up the go=1 produce with the tares—provided we do not make 
teo great a work about those faults 
—— ‘ quas aut incuria fadit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.’ 
‘Where I find a venerable institution, sound upon the whole, 
—— ‘non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis.’ 
Not so those innovators, of whom I have had experience, but against whose tiibe and 
whose designs oar Crown and Legislature will-be on their guard.” 

The unfortunate tenantry of the Synge property, in the county of 
Clare, have been again thrown into consternation, by being served with 
ejectment processes, with the view, it is said, of clearing a colony for 
Protestants. They are about to assemble to prepare a representation 
to Lady Elizabeth Synge, to whom they imagine the acts of her agent 
areunknown. We have heard of some violent proceedings on the pro- 
perty of Lady Ross, instituted also for the purpose of clearing a colony 
for Protestants. We trust the Government will take care that the 
powers of the State shall not in any manner be employed in aiding in 
such undertakings.—Dublin Morning Register. 

Mr. O'Connell has accepted the invitation of a number of citizens of 
Cork to dine with them on the 4th of November, the birthday of Wil- 
liam the Third! a day on which the Orangemen will also feast and re- 
joice according to custom. Arrangements are also making for the 
active collection of the “ tribute” in that city; so that Mr. O’ Connell 
has no choice but to aecept the invitation. 

The Trustees of the O’Connell tribute have published an address to 
the Irish People, calling on them to prepare their contributions to be 
made on the 10th instant. The Trustees observe, that ‘“‘ the claim has 
now assumed the charaeter of a national debt, incurred by us—the 
people—to this distinguished man, who, in devoting wholly to our 
service his eminent talents and ‘ time that might be sold,’ sacrifices 
thereby his private interests to an extent as unexampled as his public 
utility is inestimable.” A public meeting was held at Cork, on Sunday, 
to make arrangements for the more effective collection of the tribute in 
that county. 

The sum of 637. 7s. 1d. has been sent over to Mr. Edward Dwyer 
by the Associated Friends of Ireland, in Baltimore, ‘ to be handed to 
Mr. O’Connell, to be appropriated to such purposes as he may deem 
conducive to the political amelioration of Ireland.”—Dublin Paper. 

A joint stock company is about being formed in Belfast, for the pur- 
pose of opening a direct trade with China, chiefly in the article of tea. 

The harvest has been got in, generally speaking, in pretty good con- 
dition; and the crop throughout Mayo is considered an average one. 
The potato is the only commodity in which any serious deficiency has 
occurred ; and we are sorry to find that many farmers are complaining 
that this important article of food is smaller and less abundant than for 
several seasons past. Wheat will fully repay the agriculturist, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable appearance which this crop presented a short 
time since.—Mayo Constitution. 

‘On Sunday last, whilst a young woman was under examination at 
the Belfast Quarter-sessions, in an action brought by her against a 
married man who resides at Moira, for a sum of money to support an 
illegitimate child which she swore she had to him, the tollowing most 
appalling disclosure took place. ‘The defendant’s attorney, in his cross- 
e:"amination, asked whether she had not, before, made a charge against 
the defendant, of a much more serious nature than that of seduction ? 
She said she had. On being asked what it was, she replied “ Murder !” 
This disclosure created a very strong sensation in Court ; and the young 
woman was desired by the bench to state the particulars. She said, 
tliat about ten years ago (being then nine years of age), she was a ser- 
vant with the defendant; and one night she saw him and his wife 
murder a man. After the commission of the deed, he washed the 
blood off his hands, and, with his wife’s assistance, buried the body 
near a quarry. The body, the witness said, was afterwards found, and 
reburied by two men, whom she named. The murderer swore the girl 
to secrecy; and she said she would never have revealed the crime but 
for the seduction, and refusal to support the child. After the details 
of this most mysterious affuir, the man and his wife (both being in 
court) were put under arrest, together with the witness ; and the Police 
were despatched to make inquiries at Moira regarding the men who 
were said to have discovered the body. ‘The three persons are now 
confined in the House of Correction, waiting the result of the inquiry 
at Moira. The girl still persists in the particulars of her very extra- 
ordinary charge.—Belfast Northern Wuig. 

A few evenings since, at the mess of a distinguished cavalry regi- 
ment at present in Dublin, a wager of rather an unusual kind, though 
perfectly in keeping with military character, was decided. Lieutenant 

C., of the Dragoons, undertook to sever in the middle a thick iron 
poker with his sword, within a given number of strokes; and actually 
did.so on the fourth stroke, being under. the number of cuts allowed. 
The temper of the blade was proved to be of first-rate excellence, 
it not being in the slightest degree turned or otherwise injured— 
Courier. pas: Bhd 

















: tenet 9 SCOTLAND. 
Considerable excitement was created in Edinburgh, on Saturday, by 
the appearance of posting-bills on the. walls, intimating that three sales 
by auction are to take place for arrears of Annuity-tax. Will any of the 
inhabitants come forward as bidders? Be this as it may, we trust no 


nuity-tax must, at no very distant period, be considered and set at re¢ 
by the only legitimate tribunal, Parligment.— Caledonian Mercury. 

On a nobleman’s moors in a neighbouring county, a gang of poachers 
had lately the audacity to shoot a grouse at which a sportsman’s dog 
was in the act of pointing; and, after grossly insulting the gentleman 
the leader of the gang stept out and observed, “ that they kent wha the 
grund belanged to, but that the birds were as much their property as 
his!” A similar instance of daring was practised on a brother of the 
Duke of Buccleuch in the South. We are happy to learn that the 
names of above twenty notorious poachers are known, and that a vigo- 
rous prosecution against them is commenced.— Aberdeen Herald. 





Hiscellaneoug, 


The emoluments of Lord Ellenborough, as Chief Clerk of the Court 
of King’s Bench, were as follows— 

eovveee £9,471 3 1 
Prete 8,362 0 
, 7,352 19 
? “as 6081 15 11 
The noble Baron and Lord Kenyon are joint Custodes Brevium of the 
same tribunal. Their emoluments for these distinguished sinecure 
appointments were-—— 
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Se ee ere ee ae Os ceectocece Ccocvcccscces 52.824 18 7 

ROUUEs Sa C ering aces LOSS Vaes vat suGaieras wen coke ss 3408 8 9 

BOWE ed CRG Cakes Guia seuunse Vibe cewbvebe bs ¢e 2817 4 7 

To eee ENGES SHWE Stn biexT Lees 1,544 18 3 
[Lords Ellenborough and Kenyon should strive to their utmost to 


make Lord Lyndhurst Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or, at all 
events, to remove him from the Exchequer. The Ex- Chancellor has 
given so much satisfaction as a Judge, that he has withdrawn acon- 
siderable portion of the business from the other courts: hence the 
pitiable defalcation of the Noble Chief Clerk’s fees.] 

Earl Grey's official residence in Downing Street is in a state of pre- 

paration to receive his Lordship and family. The large dining-room, 
appropriated by Mr. Pitt, to the orgies of Bacchus, and which bad 
become sadly dilapidated, has been entirely renovated. 
_ The Gazette of Tuesday contains a proclamation, offering his Ma- 
jesty’s pardon to any one who will discover his accomplices in the bur- 
glary at the dwellinghouse of Mr. Scott, the bailiff of Lord Montague, 
at Ditton Park, Bucks, and in the attempt to set the house on fire. A 
reward of one hundred guineas is offered to any person who shall dis~ 
cover the offenders, so that they may be apprehended and convicted. 

The Gazette also contains the same offer of pardon and a reward of 
the same amount to any one who shall give the necessary information to 
convict the rescuers of Mr. Savage’s goods in the Marylebone riot on 
Thursday week. 

Commander James Ross has been made a Post-Captain, and ap- 
pointed to his Majesty’s ship Victory. 

The highest price of wheaten flour, of the first quality, at Paris, is 
48 francs per 150 kilogrammes, which answers to I. 10s. £1. the 
English sack of 280lbs. ; and the highest price of wheaten flour of the 
first quality in London is 2/. 10s. per sack. It therefore appears that 
wheaten flour is full 65 per cent. dearer in London than in Paris, and 
that with the sum of 2/. 10s. a man may buy 463lb. of fine flour at 
Paris, whereas with the same sum he can only’ buy 2301b. in London. 
—Times. [Down with the Corn-laws !] 

Captain Ross’s crew, though privately engaged for the expedition, 
are to receive double pay from Government for the time they have 
been out; being the same allowance as was made tu the men who 
accompanied Sir Edward Parry. This will give each man about 2002. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the £Jth ult., in Eaton Square, the Lady Acres Byna, of a daughter. 

On the 25th alt., Lady Pariiimoreg, of a son. 

At Herbertshire, the Lady of the Hon. Lieut..Colonel Anercromsy, of a daughter. 

At Maristow, the Lady of Sir R. Lopes, Bart., M.P., of a son. 

The Lady of Sir Francts Lyncu Buossg, of a son. 

On the 29th uit., at Bisham Cottage, Berks, Lady Hinricu, of a daughter, 

On the 28th ult., in Hertfo-d Street, Mayfair, the Lady of Major the Hon. Georaz 
Keppst, M.P., of a daughier. 

On the 26th ult., at White Hill, Great Berkhamstead, the Lady of Astiey Pasron 
Coorer, Esq. of a son. : 

On the 14th ult., at Branston Hall, near Lincoln,Jthe Lady of the Hon, ALEXANDER 
Lesuiz MELVILLE, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 26th ult., at Fulham, Frepericx Green, Esq., of Twickenham, third son of 
the late Rev. William Green, Vicar of Bexley, to Pauine Anne, eldest daughter of 
pe late Henry Frederick Horneman, Esq, his Danish Ma‘esty’s Consul General in 

ondon. 

On the 28th ult., at South Stoneham, Hants, CHartes Bapuam, M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow, to Caro.ine, eldest daughter of the 
Tate Vice-Admiral Sir Edward James Foote, X.C.B., &c., of Hi, stield House, Hants. 

On the 29th ult., at All Souls’ Church, Marylebone, Jon Woop, Esq., of Horton 
Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, fo Annis Euizapet, daughter of John Hardy, Esq., M.P., 
of Portland Place, London. 

On the 26th ult., at Sidmouth. Commander Atrrep Marrurws, R.N., third sur- 
viving son of the late John Matthews, Esq., of Belmont, Herefordshire, to Emint 
Roserra, youngest daughter of the late Rev. James Beinard, of Sidmouth. 

On the 28th ult., the Rev. R. W. K. Woon, of Little Bowden, Norihamptonshire, to 
Mary Hewnrterra, second daughter of the Rev. John Fisher, of Wavendon. 

DEATHS. 

On the 29th ult., at his house, in Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Sir Witu1aM 
Franky, K.C.HL., Principal Inspector-General of the Army Medical Department, in 
his 69ih year, 

On the 28th ult., in Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square, Mrs. Jean Minure, 
wife of Colonel Jones, and youngest daughter of the late Patrick Miller, Esq., of Dals- 
wintoo, Dumfrieshire. 

On the 19th ult., at his house, Charlotte Street, Leith, Dr. THomas Arrcntson 
Lartra. 

On the'24th ult., at Cossington House, near Bridgewater, iu his 57th year, the Rev. 
Tuomas Hoses, A.M,, Rector of Templeton, Devonshire, and of Cussinyton, and one 
of ‘his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county of Somerset. 

On the 29th ult., at his house, at Epsom, the Rev. E, Rrcwarps, in his 74th year. 

At Gravesend, the’Rev. IsAac Brapnack, in his 59th year, 

On the 27th uit., at his father’s honse, at Hampstead, Samurr Hoare jun., Esq, 
in his 26th year. | 

On the 26th ult, 
Taynor, M.D. 

On the 2vth ult., at Beauvais, in France, on his way to England, Cuaruxs Mackin- 
non, Esq., of Grosvenor Place, in his 60th year. 

On the 25th ult., at his house, Tottenham Green, in his 87th year, Ricuarp Mount- 
ForD, Esq., formerly of Birchin Lane. 

At Liskeard, Many. Baton, in her 33th year, after fifteen years’ illness; in the course 


at his -residence, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, .Davip 





recourse will be had to violence of any kind. The question of an An- 





of which she was bled with the lancet 420, and by leeches 22 times. 
AtU nd, Major J, Anyrox Ste Want. 
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Ls) rey 
POSTSERLPT. 
Satrurpay Nigur. 

Further accounts from Portugal are hourly expected at the Portus 
giiese Embassy ; but wp to a lat. hour this evening they had not arrived. 

tie Afficaine sti a ner was to have left Lisbon on Sunday or Monday. 

By the last arrival, our Government have been informed that the 
Cortes were to be summoned immediately, and that Don Prpro did 
not intend to interfere with the choice of a new Ministry, but to leave 
the matter entirely in the hands of the Cortes. 

The order for sending out more troops has been countermanded. 
The Marquis of PaLMEeL.a writes that arms only are wanted, there 
being sufficient volunteers among the Portuguese. It was rumoured 
in Lisbon, that Micurs had offered his troops to Cartos for his 
designs in Estremadura. 





The Spanish Ambassador here is very angry at a stockjobbing re- 
port of his having received an account of the dismissal of ZEA Brr- 
mMuDEZ.~ He has given it-a formal contradiction. 

One of the Paris Papers which arrived this morning states, that 
General Castacnon had been bard pressed by the Carlists, and forced 
to retreat. ‘ 


We have received German Papers to the 28th of October. In one 
of them we find the speech made by the young French Carlists to 
the Duke of Borpgaux, and his reply: he says that he shall not be 
happy until he unites his efforts with theirs for the deliverance of 
their common country. Unhappy youth! 

It is stated in an article from Hamburg, that a German Congress is 
about to take place. 


A correspondent has furnished us with the following particulars of 
the career of ZEA BurmupEz; which possess some interest at the pre- 
sent time. 

*¢ The futher of M. Ze, Bermunez was a broken-down tradesman of Male- 
ga. The son passed his youth in the house of his father, untila Count Co- 
LOMBI, who was sent to St. Petersburg as Consul-General, took young ZEA 
with him as his clerk. 

“© In 1803, Coromet being dead, Zea, Who had succeeded in forming some 
relations with the Russian Government, went to Cadiz and offered his services 
to the Cortes. He was at first ill received by M. Barpaxt, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; but, after many efforts, he succeeded in obtaining an appoint- 
ment for a secret mission to the Emperor ALEXANDER. He did not succeed 
very well on this mission; and M. Barvaxi himself paid a visit to St. Peters- 
burg. On the departure of that Minister, Zea remained as Chargé d’ Affaires 
at the Court of Russia. 

«Tn 1820, he was appointed by the Constitutional Government Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor ALExanper; who refused to receive him, on 
account of his having »ecepted office under the Cortes. He was then appointed 
to Constantinople; where he remained during the whole of the Constitutional 
regime. 

“In 1825, made Minister for Foreign Affairs; and during his 
Ministry, which lasted two years. the Constitutionalists were pursued with the 
greatest rigour. Under his adaiinistration, the Empecinado, CHateco, and 
many other Constitutional chiefs, were brought to the scaffold. On the other 
hand, however, it was to him that the Carlist Bessienes owed his death; so 
that Zea has alike offended both parties. 

* At the termination of his Ministry, he was appointed Ambassador to the 
Court of Saxony; and was afterwards on his way as Ambassador to England, 
when he was overtaken by a courier with instructions for bim to return to 
Madrid, in order to take a portefeuille in the Ministry. In 1823, hecame to Eng- 
Jand as Ambassado*; and remained here until his recall a few months ago, 
when he became Prime Minister of Spain. 

““M. Zea is between fifty and sixty years of age; and is nicknamed Al 
Calvo, being nearly bald. There is nothing striking in his countenance or 
manner; but he affects much condescension and urbanity.” 


he was 








The members of the Marylebone Association did not go in proces- 
sion to Lincoln’s Inn Fields this morning; but shortly before two 
o'clock, Mr. Savage, Mr. Brain, and about 150 associators, marched 
from Charing Cross to Westminster Hall; where they drew up in 
siigle file along the wall opposite the several Courts ; and having waited 
there a few minutes, took their departure. The Lord Chancellor and 
the Judges had arrived half an hour before them. 

Colonel Blacker, ex-Deputy Irish Treasurer, has been dismissed 
from the commission of the peace for the county of Armagh. The 
Government of Lord Wellesley, in adopting this decided proceeding, 
has done more to secure tranquility and to establish religious peace in 
the North of Ireland, than bas been effected by previous Governments 
during half a century. Dean Carter had been previously superseded ; 
aud the report of the Earl of Gosford having established a breach of 
duty against Colonel Blacker also, Mr. Littleton lost no time in re- 
lieving him from the duties of the commission. It is impossible to 
estimate too highly the importance of this act. Colonel Blacker had 
been a most conspicuous member of the Orange Society—had held 
office under the ‘Tory Government—was looked upon by his partisans 
as an individual whose influence and connexious would insure to him 
and to them impunity when they violated the law by marching through 
his demesne on the 12th of July last, when the gallant Colonel addressed 
them from the front of his mansion.— Dublin Correspondent of the Globe. 

At the Dublin Commission Court on Wednesday, the trial of Mrs. 
Galway for having married Mr. Joha Scott of Cahircou, in the county 
Clare, during the lifetime of her former husband, Mr. Galway, was 
brought to a conclusion. it appeared that she was married to Mr. 
Gaiway, at Dublin, in the year 1821; and that after living with her 
about a year, they separated, and he went to France. In March last, 
she married to Mr. John Scott, an only son, who was just of age. 
After she had been living with Mr. Scott about two months, circum- 
stances arose that gave the family cause to suspect hér husband was 
alive ; and Mr. Maurice O’ Connell, who had married one of Mr. Scott’s 
sisters, endeavoured to discover him. Persons were sent to France, to 
search for Mr. Galway; and he was taken to Ireland. Mr. M. 
O'Connell had greatly interested himself in elucidating the affair, and 
wanted Mrs. Galway to sign a paper resigning all claim to Mr. Scott 
as her husband; but she refused, and in a few minutes afterwards, he 
introduced Mr. Galway into the drawingroom where his wife was sit~ 
ting. Mr. Galway identified the prisoner as‘his wife, and almost im- 











mediately left the house on bis return to France. ‘Phe tamity of Mr. 
Scott then determined to commence proceedings against the lady. At 
the trial, the Jury, after having retired some time, expressed doubte 
respecting the proof of the first marriage ; and after coming int: Cowt 
twice for information as to the legality of taking the prisoner’s admis- 
sions for evidence, they declared there was no possibility of their agree- 
ing; and they were discharged. Mrs. Galway was then held to bail to 
take her trial at the next Commission. 


FROM A CROAKER IN THE COUNTRY. 

i Oe eee Me eee as 

‘* You seem to have a pause in politics; but it is notreallvso. The Whigs are 
losing ground, stowly but surely. And then only think of their managing so that 
England is governed by a series of revolutions! Every measure, it appears, is to 
be carried unconstitutienally—that is, by a revolution: first, Reform ; now, the 
Assessed Taxes ; next, other taxes; and then, I suppose, the Corn laws. Stupid, 
wooden-headed WeLtinaton began the system, to be sure: he would have 
produced a great crash by this time, if the Whigs had not taken his place ; and 
now they continue the system of resisting as long as possible, and then yielding 
—to force: they will produce a crash, if they go on inthis way. And I have 
no hope of them, no hope in ignoranee and pride. But I would rather have 
the Tories haek, rather go back to the times of Henry the Eighth, than 
be governed, as we soon shall be, by associations led by men as ignorant 
as the Whigs, and worse than proud—that is, reckless, revengeful, and 
violent. My God! think of a system being established, under which 
Mr. Savace of Marylebone takes. the lead in repealing some important 
taxes, by a process wholly illegal! What a way of governing! and in what can 
it end but dire confusion? We want a party, with some good newspapers, that 
should be a real juste miliew—that should declare war to the knife against Whigs 
and Demagogues; attacking Lord Grey and Cosserr, Lord Aurrore and 
O’ConneEtL, in the same breath; describing your imbecile 1 rd and your 
political linendraper as equally dangerous leaders—as revolutionists equally, 
who play intoeach other’s han’s for the ruin of the country. Is this croaking, 
or isit true? I cannot help thinking it is true. We shall see.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frinay AFTERNOON, 
The prices of all descriptions of Stock have improved materially in the course 
of the week. The extensive sales of Stock and Exchequer Bills to which we 
have recently had occasion to allude have ceased. Money Stock is becoming 
searce; and though a slight demand for money arose in the early part of the 
week, it has now hecome more plentiful, and indeed may be considered as 
abundant. Consols for Account have been as high as 884, which is } per cent. 
above the highest price of Jast week. The reaction consequent on any 
great improvement in price has taken place, and the closing price of to-day is 
88 4. Bank and India Stock are both at higher prices than last week ; but 
the transactions have been on a limited scale. 
The despatch of sils 





‘ry bullion to the Continent during the week has been 












very extensive. We beli the unusual demand which has occurred for this 
metal has arisen from the necessity of adopting it as a remittance for the pro- 
ceeds of the last Greek Loan. We have no means of ascertaining the quantity 
which has been recently sent, but the aggregate amount must be very large. 





The improvement in the Dutch and has continued ; and these 


The 





securities are again heeoming favourites for speculation andl investment. 
price of the Dutch 24 per Cents. has been as high as 50}; which is 1} per 
cent. advance on the closing price of Saturday last The advance in the price 
of the 5 per Cents. has been more remarkable: the closing price of last week 
was 924, the highest price of the present has been 943. In Belgian Bonds the 
rise has heen about 2 percent. Russian and Danish Stock are also higher ; 
the former being 1034, and the latter 744. Brazilian Bonds have been steady 
at 614 3. 

The latest accounts from Rio Janeiro describe the country as in a 
state of tranquillity and prosperity; of which latter fact, the remittance of 
nearly two millions of dollars made at one time, may be fairly consilered as a 
proof, 

Advices have to-day been received from Mexico to alate date. They de- 
scribe the cholera as still raging in the country. The mining operations (which 
were described as successful) had not suffered any interruption either from the 
progress of the disease or the scourge of civil war. 

Some transactions have oecurred in Colombian Bonds, at a slight improve- 
ment in price; and there is a more general disposition to speculate in these 
securities than has existed for the last month or six weeks. Portuguese Bonds 
have been in more demand than usual: the price is 733. A further payment 
of 5 per cent. on the ever. due dividend has been advertised ; making, with the 
previous payments, 174 per cent. 

The Regency Bonds have also found purchasers at improved prices. Some 
exaggerated reports of the success of Don Pepro produced a temporary rise to 
603+ the price has since declined to 593, and is to-day 593 60§. These securities 
are more in favour with capitalists at present than at any former period. The 
speculations of last Account were carried over at amuch smaller premium than 
usual. The unsettled state of Spain, and the chance of the establishment of a 
Constitutional Government, which may possibly. arise from the expected 
struggle, has not been without its effect on Spanish Stock; the market has 
evinced a disposition to advance, and has been for some days between 22 and 
22%. Some large purchases were made yesterday, and the Stock was as high 
4; the price has declined to-day to 23, and closed at 23 4. 

Sarurpay, Twetve o’Crock. 

The business of the morning has been quite unimportant. Consols for 
Money 873 80, and for Account 88 4. Exchequer Bills 86 38 prem. In the 
Foreign Funds, with the exception of Spanish Stock, the business is on as 
small a scale as in the English market. Some purchases have given firmness 
to the market for Cortes Bonds ; and the price is now 254 4. The Paris letters 
of Thursday, which have artived this morning, bring intelligence of a further 
improvement inthe French Funds. The accounts from Spain are vague, but 
generally represent the Carlists as unsuccessful in their attempts at revolution. 

SatuRDAY, Four o'cLock, 

The afternoon has passed as tranquilly as the morning: the business trans- 

acted has been quite 1 tant, The following are the closing prices. 
3 per Cent. Consols .. 879 Belgian 5 per Cents.93{944| Mexiein 6 perCents.. 34 4 
Ditto for Account... 88 4 | Brazilian Sp. Cts. 664 67 | Portngnese 5p. Cts... 68-4 
New 3} p. Cent. Ann. 965 2; Danish 3 per Cents.. 74 4 | Do.Regene.Bd.5p.Ct.. 60 ¢ 
Bank Stock for Aect..210 94; Dutch 24 per Cents.. 50 4 | Prussian(1818)3 p. Ct — 
Tudia Stock Freneh 3 per Cents. Russ. (1822) 5p. Ct.. 103 $ 
Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. Spanish(182)}) Sp.Ct. 234 4 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Edward Lombe, Freeman, from New South Wales, for which, as we stated, 
great apprehensions had been entertained, arrived at Rioon 8th August ; and sailedagain 
on 23d for London. 

Arrived-At Mauritius, July 10th, Abberton, Shuttleworth ; and Indiana; Wester, 
fiom London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, October 27th, Meta, Gaskell, for St. Helena; October 
30th, Planter, Freeman; Resource, Coombs; and City of Edinburgh, Bulkley, for 
Van Diemen's Land. From Liver; ool, 29th, Splendid, Stafford, for Manilla. From 
the Clyde, 28th Eliza Stewart, Muller, for Bombay. 
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TOPICS 


OF THE DAY. 


LORD BURLINGTON'’S RESISTANCE TO TAXES, 


Tue resistance of the shopkeepers to the Assessed Taxes, however 
illegal or absurd it may be, is grounded upon a very rational ob- 
jection to being taxed at_a prodigiously higher rate than their 
aristocratic neighbours. But we wonder it has never oecurred to 
them, instead of attempting the expensive and troublesome mode 
of “wssive resistance” to the tax as it stands, to insist upon an 
equitadle assessment. In that case, the Aristocracy, who now 
laugh with the Conservative scribes at the futile efforts of the 
“ factious tradesmen ™ to free themselves from an impcst unjust as 








well as oppressive on account of its inequality, would eppose these | 
very taxes, with more violence and success, on the floor of the | \ny on i t ' 
/ | mulation of lawmaking througheut ». madern Parliamentary session, will.wonder 


House of Lords, than the tradesmen do in 
where. > 

The present week has supplied an instance in proof of this. 
Lord Buruineron has, ever since the Assessed Taxes have been 
imposed, been paying a less sum by two thir’s than his fair pro- 
porti n. His mansion, until May last, had been assessed at 1,000/2., 
instead of 2,943/., which is only a very moderate estimate of its 
value. The complaints of the rich shopkeepers of St. James's 
parish induced the authorities to have a fresh survey, in order to 
remedy the injustice. 
man, he resists both sturdily and warily. 


Marylebone or else- 


Thus, Lord Burtine- 


TON refuses to pay the Poor-rates, calculated also by the parish- | 


officers on the inereased valuation of his mansion: he gets two of 
the Great Unpaid to alter the rate in his favour; and on the parish 
applying for a distress warrant, the stipendiary Magistrates refuse 
to grant, it, although they could not but admit that their amateur 
brethren of the bench had acted irregularly and without being 
empowered by law. The Parish, very properly, intend to pursve 
the matter. If other parishes had acted in a similar manner, the 
Assessed Taxes would have disappeared before this: and then 
these shortsighted tradesmen, who now ery cut ignorantly against 
the Assessed Taxes, would (as soon they will now) discover, that, 
next toa Property-tax, an equitable assessment on houses is one 
of the fairest of impositions. 

It has been urged, with some ingenuity and much impudence, 
that the mansions of the Aristecraey should not be assessed at 
their full value, beeause, if their houses were to be let, few persons 
would be found with means sufficiently ample to tenant therm. 
This at any rate cannot apply to those who fave the means. Not 
only is the value of the house, generally, a fair steudard oi the 


wealth of the owner, but, in case of its injury by a mob, the county 


is liable to refund the owner to the amount requisite to reinstate | 
Tovac are for tt! ena } > iver > . tap ae fy! 2 . a rm 
Taxes are for the support of government; government 18 for | ‘pions shall confine ie fas 
A man should be taxed according to | : 


it. 
the protection of property. 
his means, as in proportion to his property is the risk the state 
runs of having to reimburse him for its wanton destruction. The 
Duke of NewcastLe got full value for an uninhabited old castle 
that was burnt by a mob. Is it not clear, then, that he ought in 
justice to have: paid a share of the taxes on that heuse propor- 
tionate to whatit would require to rebuild and furnish it ? Anddoes 
it not follow, that as the Duke did not do this, either hisexemption 
from the full rate of taxation on that house was a iobbery ef the 
nation, or his being awarded a full amount of damages was a rob- 
bery of the hundred? 





THE DEVIL OF TORYISM—OLD 
NICKNAMES. 


sr) 
Earl 


PARTY 


Ar the dinner given to the of Durhum at Gateshead, his 
Lordship termed Corporation Reform “ that great woik by which 
the pestilential Toryism which has overshadowed the land will - be 
extirpated.” In extirpating the pestilence of oryism, it is to be 
hoped that the Reformed Parliament will not permit the plague 
of Whiggism, or aay other political plague, to lurk in the un- 
wholesome recesses—the filthy holes and corners of corporations, 
Let political venality and corruption be burnt out cf the land, 


under whatever form it may appear, whatever name it may as- | md 
; Ofioruate any i 


sume. 


Toryism ; which the Reform Act has not yet laid. Political cor- 
ruption of every kind is connected in their minds with Tory sway ; 
and all that they consider necessary to regenerate and purify the 
. land, is to purge it of the pestilentiai Tories. We are much de- 
ceived, however, if the Corporation Commissioners, in their pro- 
gress through the country will not find it necessary to strike hard 
at-others besides Tories. The PALMeEr division of the Bath, and 
the Newport section of the Waterford corporation, for example, 
are not to be deemed pure because their patrons and purchasers 
disdained to enlist under the banners of Pirr and CasTLEREAGH. 
It would be well to abjure the old party nicknames, which have 
served for so long a period to distinguish the two sections of the 

_ Aristocracy. They are fit only fer times when the grat body of 


the nation—not the populace, but the people in the e:.Jarged and | 
best sense of the word—were.aimost wholly excluded f.om a share | 
in the government of the country, and had “ nothing tc do with the 


laws but toobey them—with the taxes but to pay. them.” Not 
that the nation is now of cne mind on political subjects; but be- 
cause the terms Whig and Tory, Foxite and Pittite, ne longer ap- 
- ply to them. 
“friends and the fues to improvement. The latter, under whatever 


| of skulking and night-watki» 
| their neighbours. 


The momenta tax presses upon a noble- | 


| bill when drawn, to throw cut all superfluous or 


Some persons seem to be everlastingly haunted by the Devil of | 


_in other countries, and Englaud of course is not forgotten. 
There are two great parties in the. c.untry—the. ° 


| designation they lie, are the men whom we would rejoice to see 


stripped of power, in the great and little councils of the nation—ir 
both Houses of Parliament, and in municipalities. 

We make no question that the Earl of DurHam has done and 
will do his utmost to effect this desirable consummation, All such 
persons he considers “ pestilent. Tories,”"—not knowing a worse 
title to give them,—unless, indeed, his Lordship thinks a recreant 
— of Whig principles a degree or two more pestilent than 2 

ory. 





LEGISLATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE HOUSE 
COMMONS. 

In the Times of yesterday, we find the following remarks upor 

the manner in which Parliament discharges its legislative functions, 

‘* Any one who has the oppertunity, and takes the trouble, to watch the aecu- 


OF 


that those who speculate and job in such affairs have not alieady pocketed, by virtue 
reacts of Parliament, the fortunes of at least half 
Brought in with little, if any, notice—the annouhcement 
mumbled from the bar—instaytly afterwards the name and objects gabbled over 
by the clerk at the table—read a first time—within forty-eight hours read 
second time—a day or two wards read a third time, without opposisien from 
any party in the House, bes without the knowledge of any. individual in it 
besides the Member to wh ts parentage—sent to the Lords, wha are 
unconscious of any such mean intrader—and passed by the Crown amongst 
a hundred others,—how is it possible that sach a law, of which even the 
reporters know nothing but by guess, should acquire publicity throughout, the 
realm ?” 

The evil has grown to such a magnitude—“ the offal of the 
squirearchy of England since the Restoration” has accumulated 
so enormously—that the Times quite despairs of. purifying the 
* indurated mass ;" but earnestly recommends the adoption of same 
plan which will prevent its augmentation in future, 
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* There ought, no doubt, to be pt 





utive mexsures against further malschief 





adopted, since remedial ones are of such slow ead difficult application. Seaie per- 
manent Committee might be established, whose business was to exanine every 






tionable matter, and, 
among the rest, to repudiate all contradictory enact The Committee 
ht to covsist of persens not in Parliament—sound lawyers—possilily three oz 
idges, whose prelinins r 


u the intended bill would of course 
Gee oe 9 
“ato Paruament 


The Times is quite right. Unless the machinery of the Parlia- 
s luproved, it will assuredly continue to turu out bad work. 


1 stated; and above.a year ago, we 


ments. 
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rlementary Q be éator, to exptain in 
imperfections of the machinery com.isted, and how it 
lelled 


on of the Courier is likewise attracted to this subject. 
ses from having anume 1 despa 

ions devised, by which, with such a Legislature, the evil 
s tt be lait dowa as a principle, that the House of Com- 
ious to voting the Supplies, and redressing. the 
es of which its constituents complain. 'That House departed from. its 
functions when it turned itself into a great factory for fabricating 


origin 
almost endless acts of Parliament. It is certainly not the business of such am 
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| assembly to settle the order or policy of Lie community, but chiefly te protect 


those from whom it derives its powes.” 

If we understand cur contemporary, he would deprive the House 
of Commons of its power to make laws, and reduce it to the same 
state as in the time of the PLAnraG= ners and Tupors—to the 
performance of its “ original functions” of voting supplies, and 
humbly petitioning the King to redress grievances. We say, 


ACOs, 





petitioning the Kine to redress grievances; for the only mode by 
which the House itself can or could redress grievances, is by 
akine good jaws and renealine bad ones Rat of) thic.names— 
making good laws and repealing bad ones. But of this power 
th» power to legislate—the Courier, as we read it, would deprive 


ouse of 





the Hi mmons. How, then, is the House to redress 
grievances? Again— it is not the 
to setile the order or policy of the inity, but chiefly to pro- 
tect those from: whem it derives its } * But will the Courier 
inform us how ihe Members of the House of Commons are to pro- 
tect their constituents, if they are to be deprived of the powerof 


business of suéh an assembly 





co: 


| passing laws for their protection ? 


In the same article we find the following passage— 

“We do uot see how it is possible, without rendering the representation of the 
people altogether useless, to take away from each andeyery Member the right to 
yreasuce which strikes his fancy ; and while 653 gentlemen, in one 
House alone, have such a right, we do not see how it is possible to prevent the 
superabundance of jegis!ation which is so justly complained of.” 

We agree ia tii:king that the Members are by far too many; 
and have lly enforced the necessity of applying some 
remedy to this vice of excessive numbers. But can the Courier 
think of no better way to abate the nuisance, than pulling down 
the house? Atthe same time that our contemporary explains the 
mode by which the House of Commons, when stripped of its legis- 
latorial functions, is to redress grievances and protect its coastity- 
ents, perhaps he will be good enough to point out the future de- 
pository of the power of-legislation. Is it.to be lodged solely in 
the Lords, or the King, or both united; while the poor Commons, 
as in the olden time, must humbly sue for justice and mercy from 
‘warlike Monarchs and Barons bold?” This cannot be the mean- 
ing of our Refofmiitg contemporary: we must have mistaken. it. 
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THE ST. SIMONIANS IN ENGLAND. 
Tue St. Simonians, not content with their limited success and 
notoriety in Paris, are sending out missionaries to make proselytes 
One of 
the handsomesi cf the apostles of their creed has, been scleeted for 
the purpose of exhibiting to John Bulla specimen of the beauties of 
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St. Simonianism—that new “ natural religion,” which superadds 
the graces and elegancies of civilized society to the primitive 
sitoplicity of rude communities, and, in short, isto realize all that 
the poets have feigned of the golden age. The breast, warm with 
universal love, is clad in an embroidered red waistcoat ; the head, 
filled with ideas of the perfectibility of mankind, is decorated with 
well-arranged curls; the hands, ready to dig and toil, are gloved 
with kid of immaculate whiteness; an insinuating smile plays 
round the mild, persuasive lips, which are also adorned with 
mustachios; and the benevolent chin is terminated with a tuft of 
beard. A religion that constitutes dandyism among the prime 
articles of its creed, cannot fail to attract numerous votaries. 
Founders of sects have commonly affected austerity of manner and 
ascetic lives; but the apostles of St. Simon are very Epicureans. 
They dine in public, and toast their “ Father,” and success to his 
religion, in bumpers of wine. The handsomer the man, the more 
virtuous. Beauty and accomplishments are elements of their reli- 
gion. They preach enjoyment as well as peace andlove. A bare 
neck is as important as a clear conscience. They seek to regene- 
rate mankind—to reorganize society+to establish community of 
goods—to “raise women to their natural equality with man.” 
They have set up a “Father,” M. Enrantin; and now they only 
want a “Mother.” They look for the advent of this mysterious 
Mother as the disciples of Jonanna Sourucore did for the 
Shiloh. Poor Joanna died before her time; she would have 
been a most eligible candidate for the situation. Might we ven- 
ture to recommend Mrs, TRoLLops as a fit person? Her ardour 
for civilization is in her favour; and St. Simonians, we believe, 
neither spit nor smoke—gallantry and good-breeding are cardinal 
virtues with them. The fact is, we believe ENFANTIN wants a 
wife, and a progeny of little ENFANTINs, to propagate the new 
religion, and become in their turn “ fathers of churches” in other 
quarters of the world. 

The introduction of St. Simonianism into England will benefit 
the tailors at any rate. The costume can be put on es quickly as 
the new doctrines can be avowed, and be worn with as much ease 
as the profession of the new religion. There is also this advantage 
attending the adoption of St. Simonianism—that those who have 
nothing to lose may chance to gain; and if the speculation should 
not answer, why it is only shaving and doffing the livery, and the 
individual is as rationalas he was before. 





STATE OF THE MANUFACTURING AND COM- 
MERCIAL INTERESTS. 


Tuer evidence given before the Committee on Manufactures, 
Shipping, and Commerce, establishes this fact beyond question— 
that at the present time tnen ‘of very lafge capital and extensive 
connexion, possessed also of skill, industry, and courage, may do 
business in almost any branch at a small profit. A few years ago, 
such was the unfortunate state of the commercial worid, that even 
this could scarcely be said with truth. Lately, however,—that is, 
since we have recovered from the shocks of 1825 and 1826,—there 
has been a general tendency to improvement in the affairs of those 
who possess the qualifications above described. 

It does not necessarily follow that the vast multitude of persons 
who depend for their subsistence upon the several branches of 
trade, which their employers, the capitalists, are embarked in, 
should participate in their prosperity. The profits of the latter 

_ May arise in a great measure from the miserably low wages for 
which the operatives are obliged to labour. We fear that this is 
the case to a considerable extent even now. The evidence, how- 

- ever, is contradictory upon this point; except as it regards the 
hand-loom weavers, who are allowed by all to be in a wretched 
condition. 

Mr. James, of the house of Moors, JAmes, and Co., wholesale 
linendrapers in Cheapside, says that the condition of the ware- 

-, housemen, and travellers generally, is very good; their wages are 
as highas formerly. Mr. MarsHa.u gives the same description 
of the state of the workmen in Leeds: ‘he considers th.m 
exceedingly well off at present; the wages are as high as during 
the war, when every thing was so much dearer.” This gentleman 

- employs 1,229 spinners, besides a number of men who attend to 
his machinery. The evidence of Mr. MarsHAtt with respect to 
the wages and general condition of the operatives is confirmed by 

‘ Mr. Kirkman Fintay and Mr. W. Grauam, of Glasgow, Mr. 

Brooke, of Huddersfield, Mr. Luoyp, the banker, speaking of 
Lancashire generally, Mr. Serron, of Stockport, and Mr. Mar- 

_ TaeEws, of Dudley. On the other hand, Mr. Jackson, of Shef- 
field, says that the workmen in that neighbourhood are not so well 
off as they were, Mr. Dixon, of Wolverhampton, is asked what 
is the relative position of the workmen there now, as compared 

with ten yearsago? He answers, “in a very distressed state.” 

" . €Do they consume the same quantity of animal food as they did ten years 
ago?” 

ar Nothing like it. As a proof, I may state, that when at home, I attend the 
Select Vestry invariably, and for a long time there have been applications from 
people for relief who used to pay levies.” . is 
_. Do you consider that one hundred workmen with their families consume 
one third less animal food than they did ten years ago?” 

J should think full that.” = 

Mr. Sat gives similar evidence as to Birmingham. Mr. 
Haynes, a silk-merchant in Manchester, is asked— 

Upon the whole, is the situation of workmen in Manchester, taking into 
account the state of employment, the state of wages, and the prices of provisions, 

, 2. gond new a4 during the war?” j : 

“ Certainly not: they’ are obliged to work more hours in the day, to get a 

comfortable subsistence, than they formerly did ?” 





«Do ; a consider that their situation has deteriorated in point of comfort and 
independence ?” 


‘* Certainly I do: there is work for all in Manchester at present, but their 
comforts must be very much abridged.” 

Mr. SamugeL, WALKER, an iron-master in Staffordshire, admits 
that wages have been reduced “as low as it is possible for a man 
to live and maintain his family: the condition of the workmen is 
one of very considerable poverty.” 

A manufacturer owning establishments at Bilston, and in the 
Potteries, gives an equally deplorable account of their condition. 

It should be observed, that almost all the witnesses who repre- 
sent the state of the working classes as so indifferent, as well as 
those who give a more favourable account, concur in the opinion 
that trade is generally in a sound and healthy condition: but how 
can this be, if the representations of the former are correct? 
Profits which are derived from the over-working of the operatives 
must be very precarious, just as Irish estates with enormous rentals 
are worth many years’ purchase less than those in England which 
yield a much smaller sum per acre. Profits in Manchester and 
rents in Connaught too often arise from the labour of men who 
have the best excuse for turning restive on the hands of their em- 
ployers and landlords,—namely, that:their share of the produce of 
their labour is hardly sufficient to keep themselves and families 
from starvation. When they do turn restive—when trade is sus- 
pended, orders are unexecuted, and land runs to waste—where are 
we to look for rents and profits ? 

It appears, however, to be acknowledged on all sides, that the 
wholesale trade of the country at present is prosperous. For even 
in those branches which have suffered most lately, such as the 
iron and shipping trades, it would seem that a man of experience, 
possessed of the requisite capital and talent, might go into them 
with a fair prospect of reaping some profit. The question then 
presents itself, how long is this to last? Our principal danger 
arises from foreign competition. We at present, by means of our 
enormous capitals, and the superiority of our machinery, contrive 
to keep competitors at bay. Even the Americans, with all their 
energy and enterprise, are made to feel the superiority which the 
ability to lose vast sums confers upon the British cotton and wool 
manufacturers. The evidence of Mr. Bates, himself an American, 
and partner in the house of Baring and Co., in relation to this 
point, is worth attending to. He says— 

“* The English manufacturer would send out his goods to America, and sell 
them at a loss, with no other object than to ruin the American manufacturer, 
with a view of breaking up the system of manufacturing in America.” ... . 
‘* This operation would be in part a combined operation on the part of English 
manufacturers, and in part the effect of an ordinary cause; that is, to get rid of 
a surplus stock.” . . . . “Iam sure that frequently goods are brought to us 


‘upon which money is required to be advanced, going to America, where the 


parties expect to sustain a loss.” i i 

Sometimes the money is advanced in England, by houses to 
whose agents in America the goods are consigned for sale: it not 
unfrequently happens, however, that an immense shipment of cot- 
ton or woollen goods is made to the American correspondents of 
the English owners of the goods. If money is required to be re- 
mitted without delay, the consignee applies to some extensive 
auction and commission merchant in New York, who will at once 
advance two thirds or more on the amount of the invoice (sup- 
posing it to be fairly made out according to the market value of 
the articles in it), in order that he may secure the usual commis- 
sion on the sale of them by auction. The amount of his commis- 
sion or percentage depends upon whether or not he guarantees 
the payment of the promissory notes at six months’ date, for which 
he disposes of the cargo: it varies from 1} to 7} or 10 per cent. 
He advances very large sums on the consignment, which are at 
once converted into bills of exchange and remitted to England; 
so that it has repeatedly happened, that bills for two thirds of the 
value of the goods exported have been on their way back to Eng- 
land before the goods themselves have been landed, or the neces- 
sary papers passed through the Customhouse. In this way, the 
American market is often suddenly deluged with a quantity of 
British manufactures, to the ruin and despair of the painstaking 
maker of “ domestics.” Thus also we see, that although the 
American tariff was the cause of much loss to the British manu- 
facturer, it afforded little protection to his Transatlantic opponent. 
The latter is very much in the same situation that-a flaxspinner 
of Leeds with a capital of 10,0007. would be in, were he to enter 
into competition with MarsHati and Company : sooner or later, 
the mammoth house falls upon and crushes him. Mr. Bares says, 
that the competition in the United States against the manufac- 
turers of this country, “received a deathblow by the change in 
the American tariff, except as far as the cottons go; . and he 
thinks that the remainder of the tariff “ will go also.” It is to 
be observed, that the cottons which the Americans still manufac- 
ture to advantage are only the coarse common goods for domestic 
consumption. In the finer descriptions, where the value is created 
almost entirely by the labour bestowed on them, they are utterly 
beaten out of the market by our super-excellent machinery, low 
rote of wages and profits, and the enormous temporary sacrifices 
which the large capitalists find it for their interest to make. How 
long this state of things can continue, few will venture to predict. 
Foreign nations, who possess the necessaries of life ata rate so 
much cheaper than we can obtain them, whose machinery is con- 
stantly improving, and who do not labouf ‘under the manifest dis- 
advantages which must for many years obstruct the inhabitants 
of America in their manufacturing course, will probably become 
more formidable competitors with us in their own arid foreign mar- 
kets every year. There seems to be be but one mode of disabling 
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them: let us, by admitting their produce, prove it to be their in- 
terest to raise corn, wool, timber, and cotton, and exchange them 
for the produce of our looms and forges. 

We have mentioned above, that the low wages paid to our ope- 
ratives are in part the reason of our being able successfully to 
withstand foreign competition. The inquiries of the Committee, 
and indeed the daily occurrences in the manufacturing districts, 
prove that this source of success is in danger of being blocked up. 
One of the witnesses, Mr. H. Houtpswortn, of Glasgow, says— 

«‘ Combinations of workmen have been progressively extending; they have 
extended throughout the whole of Scotland in some trades ; and not merely in 
Scotland, but they are joined in combinations of a similar business in Ireland 
and in England; and these combinations in a particular trade are now joining 
and have joined with combinations of every other trade, so that if is a kind of 
universal thing.” 

The operatives, in fact, take advantage of every brisk season of 
sale to demand an increase of wages; and they are now aware of 
the power which acting in concert confers. We cannot, therefore, 
rely as much as formerly on the lowness of wages for the continu- 
ance of our manufacturing superiority. This fact is another argu- 
ment in favour of crushing foreign establishments by giving our 
artisans cheaper food, and foreigners cheaper goods than they 
make for themselves. 

The condition of the rétail shopkeepers occupies an important 
though by no means a prominent place in the evidence given 
before the Committee. This evidence, like that relating to the 
condition of the working classes, is contradictory. We should 
have been pleased to have had an opportunity of reading what the 
principal retail shopkeepers in London and the country had to say 
for themselves ; but we do not find that any were examined. Mr. 
Lioyp is of opinion that the retailers generally are doing very 
well; though he admits that “ there are eight or ten great houses 
in London that have almost absorbed the trade.” Mr. Gurney, 
the bill-broker, is aware that the “‘ shopkeepers and smali trades- 
people, who form a very numerous class, have been suffering for 
the last few years; they are less able to bear severe competition 
than people in a higher grade of trade, and larger capitals :” still 
he thinks the trade of London is in a ‘moderately prosperous 
state.” Mr. James says, the retailers “‘ pay with greater regularity 
than they used to do: he has seen no indication of extreme general 
distress among them : the condition of the retail-dealer is tolerably 
good at present: every branch of retail trade has increased very 
much within ten or fifteen years :” still he allows, that “ some very 
large establishments have grown up within the last few years, and 
business is more concentrated in large establishments than it was 
some eight or ten years ago.” 

Of course, therefore, the small shopkeepers have lost the trade 
which the large ones have absorbed... _Wholesale business (for in 
point cf fact, such establishments as those of HoweLt and James, 
and of Exnuis on Ludgate Hill, are wholesale, though not techni- 
cally so) may be carried on profitably ; but not a single retail- 
dealer has been produced to speak to the goodness of the times. 
We can easily believe, that if he could not honestly give a favour- 
able, he would shrink from giving an adverse account of his trade. 

The shipowners agree in one story—their business is greatly 
depressed. There is employment for shipping, but freights are too 
low to yield profits to any but such as have recently built or pur- 
chased their vessels. This seems to be the real state of the case. 
The materials for shipbuilding have fallen in cost; of course those 
who bought or built a few years ago hold depreciated property. 
Although, therefore,.a majority of the present shipowters are not 
getting one per cent. for the capital embarked in their trade, still 
it is unfair to say that the shipping business is a bad one; be- 
cause a man now entering it, with capital, skill, and industry, 
would be enabled to realize moderate profits from it. 

It will be seen from the above analysis of a portion of the con- 
tents of this highly interesting and important volume of eight 
hundred pages, that we have been obliged to darken in some in- 
stances (as we partly anticipated) the picture of national prospe- 
rity which we drew last week from those extracts of the evidence 
which the Treasury Optimists presented to us. The country, 
however, though not in so flourishing a condition as they would 
fain make us believe, stands only in want of discreet rulers and 
wise legislation to be all that her most patriotic sons could hope 
for. But, if any credit is due tothe intelligent men whose opinions 

are recorded in the volume before us, it will never do to let things 
remain long as they are at present. 





BRIRERY AND CORRUPTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Ar the last election of a President of the United States, it is weil 
known that the successful candidate, General Jackson, had to 
encounter the powerful and active hostility of the National Bank. 
In the session of 1831-2, both Houses of Congress passed a bill, 
by which the charter of the Bank was renewed ; but the Presi- 
dent declared his firm determination never to sanction the continu- 
ance of that or any similar institution; and resolutely put his veto 
on the bill. As the charter expires in 1836,—that is to say, before 
the second Presidency of General JacKson would terminate,—it 
was the aim of the Bank proprietors to defeat his last election ; 
and they appear to have been little scrupulousas to the means em- 
loyed to compass their end. At, least, if we are to believe the 
Prosident, they made use of the funds at their disposal in a most 


communication which he made at the end of last month to his 
Cabinet; the ostensible object of which was to justify the with- 
drawal of the Government deposits from the Bank,—another mea- 
sure which, like his veto on the renewal of the charter, wears a 
somewhat arbitrary appearance. If it had pleased his Majesty 
Witxr1AM the Fourth to refuse his sanction to the new Bank of 
England charter, after both Houses of Parliament had passed it,—- 
and a few months afterwards to transfer the public money from its 
keeping, in opposition to the advice of his Ministers, to that of 
certain joint stock companies,—both measures would have been 
considered as little better than despotic, and sorely would the land 
have been vexed with speeches and pamphlets on the necessity of 
diminishing the influence of the Crown. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Bank of the United 
States appears to have afforded its powerful enemy a good excuse 
for crushing it. In the document alluded to, some singular and 
discreditable revelations of its electioneering activity are made. 
The Directors seem to have been well trained in the arts of cor- 
ruption. The President says— 

** Although the charter was approaching its termination, and the Bank was 
aware that it was the intention of the Government to use the public deposits as 
fast as they accrued in the payment of the public debt, yet it did extend its 
loans from January 1831 to May 1832, from 42,402,304 dollars ; to 70,425,070 
dollars; being an increase of 28,025,766 dollars in sixteen months. It is 
confidently believed, that the leading object of this immense extension of its 
loans was to bring as large a portion of the people as possible under its power 
and influence; and it has been disclosed, that some of the largest sums were 
granted, on very unusual terms, to conductors of the public press. In some 
of these cases, the motive was made manifest by the nominal or insufficient 
security taken for the loans, by the large amounts discounted, by the extraor- 
dinary time allowed for payment, and especially by the subsequent conduct of 
those receiving the accommodation.” 

Having taken these preliminary steps, the Bank applied to 
Congress for a new charter. 

* The object avowed by many of the advocates of the Bank was to put the 
President to the test, that the country might know his final determination 
relative to the Bank prior to the ensuing election. Many documents and articles 
were printed and circulated at the expense of the Bank, to bring the people to 
a favourable decision upon its pretensions. Those whom the Bank appears to 
have made its debtors for the especial occasion, were warned of the ruin which 
awaited them should the President be sustained; and attempts were made to 
alarm the whole people, by painting thé depression in the price of property and 
produce, and the general loss, inconvenience, and distress, which it was repre- 
sented would immediately follow the reelection of the President in opposition 
to the Bank.” 

It was not, however, merely by loans, that the Bank Directors 
bribed the Press Directors. A sum of about eighteen thousand 
pounds was directly applied to the purchase of pamphlets and 
newspapers, and for procuring the insertion of articles in the 
reviews. A considerable amount was also paid over in cash to 
the zealous advocates: of the. new charter. But the particulars 
relative to the distribution of it by the President of the Bank are 
allowed to remain swb rosé; the proprietors having declined to 
call for them. 

We have certainly carried on bribery in this country in no mean 
style. But the Yankees have completely distanced us. Only 
think of twenty-eight millions of dollars (six millions sterling) 
being “lent” to individuals, for the sake of influencing an 
American election! All the Tory and Whig Boroughmongers 
united, backed by all the Jew and Christian money-lenders in the 
City, would shrink from such a tremendous “ operation.” It 
would be an “action on the currency” that would leave Mr. 
Arrwoop little to complain of. Even he would searcely ask for a 
greater increase to the circulation of bank-notes than 70 per 
cent. in sixteen months. 

President Jackson makes another serious charge against the 
Bank. The Directors being aware, he says, that the Government 
would need the money deposited with them, to pay off their Dutch 
and British creditors in 1832,—and knowing also that thelr elec- 
tioneering loans had put it out of their power to pay so large asum, 
—they entered intoa secret aegotiation with these European credi- 
tors not to present their securities for payment till one or more 
years after the Secretary of the Treasury had given notice that 
they would be paid off. In this manner, the Bank would retain 
the use of the deposits, paying the creditors interest of course in 
the meanwhile: but the latter would still have a good claim on 
the United States Government for the principal. Should the 
Bank prove insolvent, or suspend payment through embarrass- 
ment, the United States would be under the necessity of paying 
the money twice over; and that, to use an elegant Yankee ex- 
pression, would be “ considerable hard upon Uncle Sam.” 

We are not aware that the Bank of England has ever applied 
its funds in so barefaced a manner to the corruption of the Press 
and the undue influencing of votes. But that it has been made 
a tool of in past times by the Minister of the day, for electioneer- 
ing purposes, we understand there is no doubt. The Money-mar- 
ket was frequently observed to be more “easy” just before and 
during a general election than previously. To how great an ex- 
tent it was practicable to make the Bank of England an instru- 
ment of political corruption, the exposure of the proceedings of 
the American Bank clearly proves. Let us hope that, in the peri- 
odical, though by no means sufficiently frequent publication of 
its issues, we have obtained a check which will in future prevent 

such malepractices in this country. 
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extraordinary manner to influence the late elections. General 
Jackson has. published an exposure of their proceedings, in a 





Goxtpsmitn's Deserted Village has furnished the title and part of 
the subject for a domestic melodrama at the Adelphi; but the 
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* ppirit of the poet has not inspired the playwright. The piece 
is a coarse caricature; maudiin in its pathos, ants dull. in. its 
joooseness. A didactic and destriptive poem does. not afford ma- 
terials fit for the dramatist, Mr.Cooper, the aus-hor, has-neither 
individualized the eharacters nor realized. the scenes of Goup- 
sxautn. The Village Sehoolmaster is metamorphosed into a busy, 
knavish tool of the Lord of the Manor; and the “ widswed, 
solitary thing,” who was “ foreed for bread to. strip the brook with 
mantling ‘cresses spread,” turns out a crafty female poacher. 
The Lo.d of the Manor is a modern exquisite; and the Village 
irate a t addiing old preacher. 

The main story of the piece (borrowed from the Vicar of Wake- 
field) is the seduction a:.d abandoument of the Curate’s daughter 
By the Lord of the Manor. The wretched outcast returns to her 
father; who, with that selfish and bliad morality which custom 
sanctions and renders less unnatural, refuses to receive his 
daughter, until he learns that the marriage by which she thought 
she had been deceived was valid; the unwilling agent of her se- 
ducer haying procured a real clergyman. instead of a. mock one: 
‘So 'that she is finally pardoned by her father, not for her innocence 
or her penitence, but because, by a lucky chance, she has been 
‘“ made an honest woman of.” The attempt of her seducer to turn 
cher over to a friend—her escaping from him, and, being refused 
admittance at the house she had supposed herself to be mistress 
of, hex lying down on the steps of the door in her bat)-dress (the 
vain pouring in torrents, of course)—are incidents too gratuitous to 
appear probable, and of so revolting and cold-blooded a character 
as to excite disgust rather than sympathy by their exhibition on 
the stage. 


Mrs. Yates was less successful, perhaps, than an inferior actress } 


would have been, on this account. Yates, the Lord of the Manor, 
played the pampered and heartless aristocrat better than the re- 
pentant man. Such a character, indeed, could not alter materially, 
except after a long and severe purification, through which Lord 
Morden certainly did not pass. The appearance, towards the end 
of the piece, of a fiery old soldier from India—another Sir Oliver 
Surface, who is to be the rewarder of good and punisher of evil by 
means of his wealth—threw a little life into the latter scenes; the 
preceding ones dragged lugubriously along. 

By far the best scene of all, was a masquerade; that part of the 
company not in character being attired in the old fashion—not 
exactly that of Gotpsmitu’s day, however. The cotillon and 
country-danee went off extremely well. In this scene, RezEve,— 
who plays the part of a Parish Clerk out of office, and finds ad- 
mission by being mistaken for a masquer,—is infinitely amusing ; 
and figures in the dauee with great spirit and lightness. He had 

nothing else to do, but to come in on every occasion and ask for 
the loan of a shilling—a very dull joke. Bucxstone as the 
Schoolmaster could not help being disagreeable. The scene of 
the Village Church was as picturesque as that of the masquerade 
was splendid. ‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest: village of the plain,” 
did not glow on the canvas with the genuine vividness of Gotp- 
emitu's description. The tableau of the evacuation of the village 
was cleverly managed; but it: seems to be thought that stage 
pictures are more striking when deprived of their most natural 
characteristics—life and motion. 

We wish Yares would take a hint. to improve the quality of the 
writing of dramas at the Adelphi. Excellent acting, picturesque 
scenery, and splendid dresses, are lost upon a defective and com- 
monplace play: and then its popularity is very brief, and the re- 
putation of the theatre for good peiformances sufiers. 

Vrestris has brought out another of her light and amusing 
burlettas,—Patred Of, with Liston as the hero. Mr. Mortimer 
Mimms, though ‘a “marrying man,” finds himself fast sinking 

into the state of old bachelorship, notwithstanding he has made 
proposals to half-a-dozen ladies : he bas always been too late, owing 
to his excessive cireumspection and forethought. He has now 
fixed his eyes, and as much of bis heart. as he has left, upon the 
daughter of the Widow Wedlove; and, after much hesitation, 
resolves to overcome his timidity and propose for her at once. He 
sects to work so mysterious!y, however, as to induce the Widow to 
suppose that she is the object of his wishes; and as she has been 
setting her cap at him, she is by no means unprepared for the de- 
claration which she expects he is about to make. The appoint- 
ment is made: he is left alone with the Widow: but here his 
courage fails; and he resolves to propose for the young lady on 
the behalf of a friend, and then, on being accepted, to avow him- 
self to be the party. He paints his attractions in sueh florid 
colours, that the Widow never suspects “ himself to be the great 
sublime he drew.” She is pleased at the idea of finding such a 
husband for her daughter, although disappointed that Mr. Mimms 
makes no proposals to her. He is scarcely gone before an old ad- 
mirer of her daughter enters; whom she supposing to be the un- 
known lover, receives as such, to the joy and surprise of all parties. 
Mr. Mimms, ignorant of the premature and perverse denouement 
of his little plot, makes his appearance, and addresses the young 
lady preliminarily; but being interrupted, he retires for a few 
minutes, -and- returning with: renewed courage, declares his ardent 
love, and makes an offer of his hand. He is accepted—but, to his 
utter confusion, by the Widow, who had taken her daughter's seat, 
while she walked out with her lover; and, it being dusk, and the 
lady's face being modestly. hidden, Mr, Mimms-did not discern 
the difference. Having gone too far to retreat, and finding the 
‘only way: to prevent the”laugh beiag turned against him is to 














marry the Widow, he submits with a good grace; and the two 
couples are “ paired off.” 

Liston’s Mr. Mimms was a finished and easy performance: the 
proprietyand gravity of his mannor greatly assists the quiet humour 
which he throws into the part. Mrs. Kwigut, as the Widow, played 
the woman of the world very well. She makes the best of diagree- 
able characters, by personating them with truth, without any over- 
acting. It is an unthankful duty she has to perform in appear- 
ing so frequently in parts in which we have no sympathy. Miss 
Frreuson and Miss Pincor should have changed places; Miss 
Pincor should have been the maid, and Miss Fer@uson the 
young mistress, The latter acted the servant ina very sprightly 
manner, and much better than the furmer did the lady. ; 


The much- puffed melodrama of Prince Le Boo, at Drury Lane, 
is a wretched and tiresome affair; with nothing so remarkable in 
the beauty of the scenery as to atone for the badness of the piece. 
The ship-launch and the Jndiaman in fuil sail were not in any 
respect superior to the nautical exhibitions at the Adelphi; and, 
considering the capacity of the two stages, not half so good. A 
number of persons were attracted to the theatre on Wednesday, 
when this. piece was brought out, to see, not Prince Le Boo, but 
Captain Ross, who, it had been industriously given out, would be 
there, “in the Gloucester box :* the gallant navigator did not ap- 
pear, but Bunn pocketed five pounds by the trick. 








Captain Ross was made Lieutenant in March 1805; advanced to the 
rank of Commander in February 1812, and appointed to the Briseis 
brig, of 10 guns, on the Bultic station, March 2lst in the same year. 
In the night of June 28th following, his Lieutenant, Thomas Jones, 
with a midshipman and 18 men, most gallantly attacked and recaptured 
an English merchant ship lying in Pillau Reads, armed, in expectation 
of such an attempt, with 6 guns and 4 swivels, defended by a party of 
French troops on her deck, and surrounded by small eraft in the act of 
receiving her cargo. In this affair, the British had one man killed, and 
the midshipman, one sailor, and one marine wounded, In October, 
the Briseis captured Le Petit Poucet, French privateer, of 4 guns and 
23 men, and drove on shore three other vessels of the same description. 
Captain Ross’s subsequent appointments were June 7th, 1814, to the 
Acteon, of 16 guns; August 23d, 1815, to the Driver, sloop; and 
January 4th, 1818, to the Isabella, then fitting for the purpose of ex- 
ploring Baffin’s Bay, from whence be returned at the end of that year, 
and published an account of the voyage. 

In areturn lately laid before the Court of East India Proprietors, 


| the expenses incurred by the px ople of India for embassies to the Court 
) 


of Persia during the last thirty-eight years are made to amount to 
nearly a million sterling. The following are. the names. of the persons 
so employed, the salaries received, and the expenses they incurred: we 
give the sum total received by each envoy, including salary and expenses 
—Captain Sir J., Malcolm, 1799, 111,9631.; Mr. Manesty, 1814, 
105,7911.; Sir H. Jones, 1807, 163,535l.; Brigadier-General Sir J. 
Malcolm, 1808, 220,350/.; Sir Gore Ouseley, 1810, 141,166/.;, Mr. 
H. Ellis, 1813, 2.5002. ; Mr. Morier, 1814, 23,070/.; Mr. E. Willock, 
1816, 48,6731. ; Colonels Macdonald and Campbell, 160,008/. ; making 
in all the very moderate outlay of 977,0561.— United Service Gazette. 

A deathblow has recently been inflicted on the contraband traffic in 
spirits, by an arrangement entered into by the Governments of this 
country and France, viz. thatno spirituous liquors be suffered to be ex- 
ported to England in casks containing less than sixty gallons. 





Evrore at THE CoMMENCEMENT oF 1830. 





[Selected by the Fureijn Quarterly Review, from the Deutscher Musen Almanach, fox 
1234. as “a new poetical production of his Bavarian Majesty.” The name of the trans- 
lator is not revealed: but we think we can discern the fine Roman baud of the Mar- 
quis of LonponpERRY : 80 be it.] 





Freer now, and happier far than ever, 
Renovated youth the nations show ; 

After many a year’s conflicting fever 

Ruin’s sweeping stream has ceased to flow. 
But, alas! Pandora’s lid up-starting, 

Forth the secret, brewing evil flies ; 

Each will have—that pledge to all imparting— 
His own lov’d fancy ; none that suit denies. 
Vertigo has now the nations taken, 

Forward in the gulf impelled along ; 

O’er the rocks of passion rudely shaken 

Vain the ship unscath’d can voyage long. 

Even the strongest—Albion’s pillars—tremble ; 
What on earth that’s stable now is left? 

Reason overwhelmed would vain dissemble : 

Of all stay the universe is reft. 

Tongue- confusion everywhere -atises, 

As of old at byilding Babel’s tower ; 
Holiest ties the multitude despises, 
Driven impetuous by the tempest’s power. 
From all hearts, alas! hath God departed, 
And each man erects himself his God ; 

On the aspects of the pious-hearted 
Paleness sits; the mocker is abroad ! 
Like old Saturn on his children feeding, 

So doth Revolution with the brood 
From her teeming fruitfulness proceeding ; 
Thrones—both old and new—alike her food. 
Now with blinduess are mankind o’ertaken, 
History the same lesson still unveils ; 
Never upon them will day awaken, 
Even their own experience on them fails. 
Kind and gentle means are now a fable, 
Reason’s the sole arbiter and guide ; 
Oaly stern resolve for help is able ; 
She alone our rescue*can provide, 
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BRETONS EXCURSIONS—ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
WE fulfil a doud'e pledge, and return to the joint consideration of 
England and America, and Lieutenant Berron’s Excursions in 
New South Wales, Western Ausiralia, and Van Dieman's Land. 
Though they differ widely in every thing that constitutes simila- 
rity, one point is clearly proved by both—that our present prac- 
tice of Colonizution (for plan there is none)—is as bad as it well 
can be. In most eases, perhaps in all, the colony may be said to 
have failed; in other words, if the first settlers had been left to 
their own resources, they must have perished or deserted the spot. 
In every modern instance, the colony has been preserved only by 
an outlay of public money that would have sufficed to keep its 
founders in idleness at home. In one or two cases, after a 
frightful waste of treasure and of life, the colony has at last been 
abandoned. When the settlement has succeeded, it has succeeded 
in spite of its founders, not through them. Even in the most ad- 
vancing of our cvlonies, the evil effects of the rashness and impru- 
dence of the projectors and managers meet the observer at every 
turn, and seem not only to injure the settlement at present, but 
bid fair to retard its progress until it shall cease to be a colony 
and become an independent state. As an “ancient, primitive, and 
heroical work,” * Piattations at any time would be an interesting 
subject for consideration. At present, the general fecling through- 
out society, of a waut of elbow-room, and the extensive emigration 
which is going on, give it an immediate and practical interest. 
Availing ourselves of the contemporaneous appearance of the two 
works before us, we shall proceed to consider Colonization as it 
has been, and as it ought to be. 

Colautsatian ag ti has heen. 

The practice which has hitherto prevailed in founding settle- 
ments may be characterized by a single word—disperston. In 
pitching upon the region to be colonized, various data itideed have 
been followed: sometimes the signs of a savage, sometimes his 
half or ill-interpreted words, and sometimes the pious dreams of 
fanatic though well-intentioned persons, have determined the site ; 
occasionally the imaginings of a projector, frequently the loose 
descriptions and vague conjectures of sea-captains, supereargoes, or 
bueecaneers, have been the information on which it was resolved to 
go forth into the wilderness. Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, the English Government proceeded in a more scientific way. 
A circumnavigator stumbled upon a natural harbour: want of 
water, stress of weather, or it may be a very natural weariness of 
long confinement, induces him to come to anchor: he sees—of 
which he is an unquestionable judge—that the harbour affords 
safe anchorage, and is well sheliered: he looks around him; and 
—his disposition to criticize landscape being somewhat blunted, 
perhaps, by having been confined for months to the dreary mono- 
tony of the oeean—he is delighted with the scenery: whilst the 
water is getting in, or the repairs of his ship going on, he strolls 
about the adjacent country, in conjunction with a botanist, pick- 
ing up flowers as in the days of their childhood; and, occasionally 
turning up the soil, they pronounce it good: upon which a colony 
is founded. The present age has improved upon all these. An 
accomplished naval officer is employed upon a survey, with able 
coadjutors of ail kinds; and in the fulfilment of their task they 
arrive at a spot whieh they or some other persons fancy is likely 
to answer for a colony. They make (we doubt not, though 
some people are more sceptical) every proper observation, so far 
as their ability extends: but, unhappily, the King’s commission 
cannot bestow a universal capacity—the arts of botany, geology, 
mineralogy, agriculture, and land-surveying, are not given by na- 
ture, much less by man. A judgment as to the climate for a suc- 
cession of years cannot be acquired by the residence of a few 
months: the currents of the ocean, the prevailing winds, the lia- 
bility to hurricanes, can scarcely be discovered in the time neces- 
sary for laying down a chart. To have a knowledge of natural 
productions, and of their value in the marts of the world, would 
perhaps be deemed derogatory to the character of a gentleman in 
the profession of arms. Yet eveu this, without great practical ex- 
perience, would be of little value. It would be useless, for in- 
stance, to tell us that the country might produce silk: because 
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the production of silk reqnires the combination of three things, | 


which are not likely to happen ina new colony—cheap, skilled, 


* Bacon, 


and well-trained labour.. Without the first, the commedity would 
be un:erso!d by that of India or Italy; without the secand, it 
could not be produced at all; without a patient care—the result 
of a discipline far surpassing that of ships and marehing regiments 
—it. would miscarry in some of its processes. Again, if sugar were 
even indigenous, it would avail nothing, when the ports of France 
and England are closed against it—not to mention that it cannot. 
be produced without slave-labour, at least as the nations of Eu- 
rope colonize. But what are these dry kind of details to Lords of 
the Admiralty or Secretaries of State?. An examination such as 
a family caterer takes, when running down by a coach or steam- 
boat to hie a lodging at a watering-place, is sufficient data on 
which to found an infant empire. So that, after all, it is not sur- 
prising that out of so many colonies, founded upon such a variety 
of data, one of the speculations of a projector should turn out the 
most successful (for Virginia may fairly be looked upon as the 
germ of the United States) ; or that the latest effort of the British 
Government should be comparatively a failure. But with whatever 
carelessness the place may have been selected, the utmost care has 
been taken to disperse the colonists. In this matter, one guiding 
principle has prevailed. “It is good for man to be alone,” has 
been and is the maxim of regal and national planters. With so 
little wisdom is the world governed (for few can be absurd enough 
to suspect improper motives in every case), that one of the 
strongest passious of human nature has been iulisted in the cause 
of barbarism: and, as if the aurt sacra fames, the natural 
longings after property amongst the colonists, were insuilieient to 
seatter them and retard their general advancement, grants were 
made to persons who never intended to set foot in the settlement, 
as if for the sole purpose of effectually dividing those whom time 
and chance might otherwise have joined. The Pope gave hemi- 
spheres or divisions of the globe, the Kings of Spain and Portugal 
provinces; Queen Exizanern granted land to the exteut of two 
hundred miles every way from the spot on which the colonists might 
establish themselves; JAmes the First specified the latitude of 
his grant, but his degrees of longitude were without limit. When 
this kind of liberality could be continued no longer, courtiers at 
home and eclonists in the new country got gifts varying from 
square miles to square acres; the non-residents generally getting 
the most. And what bas been the result of this principle of dis- 
persion? At first, premature death by starvation and disease ;— 





when, by continual “piecing from abroad,” the colony was en- 
abled to sustain itself, a general slack of prosperity, as won- 
derful as its growth. Ceuntries rich beyond compare in gold 
and silver—rich in the raw materials of manufacture, and in the 
luxuries and necessaries of life—with delightful climates, soils 
teeming even to rankness, intersected for the most part by nu- 
merous rivers facilitating internal transport, and washed by the 
ocean, so that foreign commerce offered itself—are, after nearly 
three hundred years, in a state of semi-barbarity, and in want of 
the common conveniences to which the inhabitant of an English 
workhonse is accustomed. If we look to the United States, we 
shall find that plenty of fertile land, an entire exemption from tithes 
and poor-rates, together with very light taxation, scarcely raises 
them in some important essentials above the rank of colonies, espe- 
cially in the inland provinces. Learning, arts, and the finer 
manufactures, can hardly be said to exist; cultivation is 
slovenly; population seattered; and, to come down to secondary 
matters, though not-less indicative, the manners are coarse, 
the conveniences of life rare, and its luxuries (except in towns) 
unknown. Iucrease the fiscal advantages—add an expenditure of 
inglish gold—aggravate all the evils, and say, moreover, that the 
capacity of defence arises from the unreclaimed state of the coun- 
try, whilst there is no aggressive power—and you characterize the 
condition of our non-slaveholding colonies. If, with the author of 
England and America, we consider more curiously, we shall find 
that in all cases the principle of dispersion has been either directly 
or indirectly counteracted by a very powerful cause, and that the 
prosperity which has been obtained is mostly owing to a forced 
combination of labour,—sometimes, as in South America, the West 
Indies, aud the Southern provinces of the United States, by black 
slavery ; at others, as in the Northern parts of the Union, by kid- 
napped whites; and again, in tae more successful colonies of 
Australasia, by convict labour. And it is not unworthy of observa- 
tion, that when Nature herself limited the dispersion of the colo- 
nists, the development of prosperity was comparatively more rapid, 
as in the West India islands. When the free man can obtain a 
considerable quantity of land for a trifle, or for nothing, no consi- 
deraticn apparently can tempt him to labour for another—at all 
events, to labour steadily and fora length of time: he will plunge 
into the bush or the forest even at the risk of starvation. The 
miaster can compel his slaves or his convicts to help one another, 
and bring into exercise the requisite combination of labour. 
Henes, notwithstanding the proverbial idleness and awkwardness 
of slaves, other things being equal, a colony of slaveholders wiil 
prosper—a colony of free men will generally decay, or advance but 
slowly. 

Those who are acquainted with colonial history, or who may 
have read the narratives of the primitive settlers, will know that 
our facts as regards the early period are considerably understated 5 
but many may imagine that those which relate to a more modern 
time are somewhat overcharged. Happily, Lieutenant Breron’s 
testimony is at hand to support us; and having nothing of the 
Seelosopher about him, and no theory to maintain, his evidence on 
| matters of fact may be considered more valuable. ‘To illustrate 
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the care which is even now bestowed in selecting the piace cf 
séttlement, let us take his 
DESCRIPTION OF SWAN RIVER. 


We arrived at Swan River ; and it may be imagined how much our curiosity 
was excited to see, with* our own eyes, a spot of which such a variety of ac- 
gounts had been published. 

This place was known to the French Jong before the English thought of co- 
lonizing it ; but they seem to have entertained no very high opinion of its beau- 
ties or capabilities. The coast, to some distance on each side of the entrance 
to the river, has a most wretched appearance ; nothing being visible save barren 
rocks, or a sandy beach, with a Sars tnkiog country beyond; in short, a 
more inhospitable spot is rarely to be found; and a vessel driven upon the 
rocks formed an object which did not conduce to animate the scene. 

The port or roadstead, called Gage’s Roads, is partially sheltered by Garden 
Island, and two other islands named Rotten Nest and Pulo Carnac, but it is 
greatly exposed to the north-west winds, which often blow with considerable 
violence. 

The best anchorage is in Cockburn Sound, formed by Garden Island and 
the main, with the disadvantage, however, of being nine miles from the landing- 
place at Freemantle ; so that it will always be highly inconvenient for the boats 
of the merchant-vesseis, besides causing a serious delay in discharging the car- 
goes of the latter. - : 

Gage’s Roads are said to be perfectly safe from October to April, as land and 
sea-breezes prevail regularly during that season. 

Freemantle, at the time of my arrival (October 1829), was a mere encamp- 
ment; every person being either in a tent or temporary hut. Its site is a level 
spot, consisting entirely of sand, and the “ bush” or forest extends to within 
a very short distance of it. Water was easily procured by digging holes a few 
feet in depth, but it was not particularly good ; and that which we took on board 
at our departure was not drinkable; I understand, however, that a plentiful 
supply has been found since, and of a good description. The only spring, near 
the place was about a mile distant; and it fell into the river only a few yards 
from its source. 

If the site of Freemantle alone be considered, a worse spot for a town could 
hardly have been selected! Situated as it is upon a bed of sand, and exposed to 
a glare that is almost insupportable, it holds out but little inducement for any 
person to fix his residence there, unless compelled by circumstances. 

It was not a little curious to observe the incipient town during the first few 
months after its commencement. . Tents and huts in every ts of all 
descriptions scattered about in disorder,—the emigrants employed, some in cook- 
ing their provisions, and others in sauntering about, or landing their effects,— 
many looking very miserable, and not a few equally happy,—different kinds of 
animals just landed, and showing evidently how much they must have suffered 
during so long a voyage,—such was the scene I witnessed on Janding at the spot 
on which the future principal sea-port of Western Australia was to stand. 

Atthe entrance of the Swan, which is close to Freemantle, there is a bar on 
which the depth of water does not exceed six or seven fect; and often, even 
when the wind is moderate, the passage over it is not a little hazardous. From 
thence to Perth the distance is about nine miles; and the navigation is rather 
impeded by shoals, which, in some places, extend nearly across the river. : 

. Ba approaching the township, one part of the river forms a lake several miles 
in extent, which would make a fine harbour if a canal could be cut so us to 
ailmit large vessels. Its shores are rocky, and generally useless to the agricul- 
turist. Perth, the intended capital, stands on a rising spot, covered, when I 
was there, with trees, in the midat which thesettlers had pitched their tents, or 
erected their huts ; and the situation is not only well chosen, but affords some 
highly interesting views. The river at this part is about half a mile wide, or 
rather more, but it is so shallow that it may sometimes be forded. 

* * * * 


.A mile or two above Perth there are several islands; and the river at this 
spot was soshallow, that we were obliged to get out of our boat and drag or lift 
it through the mud for some distance ; after which we found ourselves again 
in deep water, and it soon became fresh. ; 

From this part of the river, toa distance, as well as we could judge, of twenty- 
five or thirty miles above Perth—that is to say, as far as we could proceed in a 
boat—the scenery was frequently of a beautiful description, and the banks in 
many places were com of a rich alluvial soil, covered with excellent 
grass. Unfortunately, the good soil was rarely found to extend more than half 
8 mile from the river, and often not more than fifty or a hundred yards. The 
land, to # greater distance, may be capable of cultivation, hut we lost sight of 
the black mould, and observed, beyond it, sand and ironstone. = , 

In some parts, the country was thickly clothed with forest ; but in others it 
had the appearance of a fine park, in which scarcely a tree was to be seen that 
one would think it necessary to destroy. ; 

It has been confidently asserted that the land is generally so scantily wooded 
that there are not more than two trees to the acre! Nothing can be more ab- 
surd ; for it is only here and there that such is the case, the country being more 

commonly what is denominated ‘‘ open forest,” with spots where the trees are 
very close together. tice 

e made a point of meee wherever we perceived an indication of good 
land; and frequently discovered the holes which had been dug by those who had 
preceded us, in order to ascertain the nature of the soil, aud saw at once the 
cause why some persons had been so greatly deceived. Instead of proceeding 
in a direct line from the river, they had, in consequence of their ignorance of its 
course, passed partly across an elbow, or bend, formed by it, without bein 
‘aware that they were all the time not far from its banks ; so that they were | 
to believe the black mould extended several miles from, instead of along it. 

* * * * * 


The Canning falls into the Swan a little below Perth, on the opposite side, 
and in most of its features resembles that river ; but it is smaller. : 

“Our party ascended the stream as far as the fallen trees permitted, which 
was not more, I think, than fifteen or sixteen miles from its confluence with the 
‘Swan. Its banks are highly picturesque—often romantic; and it struck me 
‘there was rather a larger proportion of good soil than on the last-named river ; 
‘but even on the Canning, it extends not further than from half to three quarters 
of a mile, and very seldom so far. 

* * * * * * * 

Between Perth and Freemantle, the land, in an agricultural point of 
view, is almost worthless, if we except a few small spots; the greater portion of 
it consisting of sands or sandstone covered with trees and underwood. 

The base of the Darling range approaches to within a very few miles of 
Perth, but the declivities of these hills had not the eee of being parti- 
cularly abrupt; and their elevation is considered to be only about 1,200 feet, 
which I am inclined to believe is somewhat underrated. Their aspect: is 
triste and displeasing. How far inland the range extends is not known; 
but eome officers had gone up the Canning as far as they could in a boat, and 
then walked, according to, their statement, upwards of forty miles; when, 
seeing no apparent termination to the range, and their provisions being well 

igh exhausted, they were obliged to retrace their steps. 
said (and there‘is every reason to believe their information to be cor- 
rect) that the soil was bad or indifferent, pro gor sometimes at the bottom of 
av or ravine ; nor did they see much adapted even for the purposes of 
grazing ; indeed their account of the interior was far from cheering. 





On the Canning, we fell in with twenty-one of the aborigines, a greater num- 
ber than had been previously seen in a body. They were of good height, 
straight-limbed, very slightly made, and appeared to be extremely active. As 
though they were not nolardiiy sufficiently ugly, many of them had thirust a 
feather, a bone, or a piece of wood through the septum of the nose; and the 
same practice was observed on various parts of the east coast by Cook’s people, 
who gave to the ornament the appellation of spritsail-yard. 

Of their women we were unable to get more than a transitory glimpse, as 
the natives seemed to be either afraid or jealous of us, and therefore kept them 
concealed, although not far off, a sable head occasionally showing itself amidst 
the bushes whenever that inquisitiveness so natural to the sex was excited. 
Nevertheless, these men were ever ready to make off with our own women, as 
was afterwards proved more than once. They repeated all we said, and imitated 
all our actions ; and an amusing instance of the furmer propensity occurred to a 
party while on their way up the same river. Ata spot where they had no ex- 
pectation of meeting with any person, they heard a cry of ‘ Go it, ye cripples, 
crutches are cheap!” On looking about them, they observed some of the na- 
tives emerge from the forest, one of whom must have heard an officer use the 


expression when exploring the country, and not improbably fancied it was our 
mode of salutation. 


Such are the natural advantages of the last colony which has 
been founded under the patronage of the English Government, 
and for which the public money has been spent. But though these 
advantages are not striking enough to form an agricultural El 
Dorado, all the land on the borders of the river at least would in 
England maintain three or four times the number of people em- 
ployed in its cultivation, yielding both a large rental and a heavy 
crop. How then came the colony to fail? The gallant Lieutenant 
does not tell us; the investigation of causes formed no portion of 


his plan. We must refer to the author of England and America 
for 
THE CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF THE SWAN RIVER COLONY. 

The last colony founded by Englishmen has severely felt the want of slavery. 
Those who have left England to settle there, have carried out, amongst them, 
more than enough capital to employ such of them as were of the labouring class. 
The capital taken out, in seeds, implements, cattle, sheep and horses, cannot 
have been less, in money value, than 200,000/. ; and the labourers must have 
amounted to a thousand at the very lowest. What is become of all that capital 
and all those labourers? The greater part of the capital has perished ; some few 
of the labourers have died of hunger ; some, falling into extreme want, have 
been glad to escape to Van Dieman’s Land, where there are slaves; and the re- 
mainder are independent landowners, isolated, not well supplied with even the 
necessaries of life, and as wild as Englishmen could become in so short a time. 
This colony may prosper in the course of years; but, for the present, it must be 
considered, when compared with the expectations of those who founded it, a 
decided failure. Why this failure, with all the el ts of suc a fine climate, 
plenty of good land [in proportion, perhaps, to the population], plenty of capital 
and enough labourers? The explanation is easy. In this colony, there never 
has been a class of labourers. Those who went out as labourers no sooner 
reached the colony than they were tempted by the superabundance of good land 
to become landowners. One of the founders of the colony, Mr. Peel, who, it is 
said, took out a capital of 50,000. and three hundred persons of the labouring 
class, men, women, and children, has beer ‘represented as left’ without a servant 
to make his bed or fetch him water from the river.* The writer of the first 
book concerning this colony states, that landing in Cockburn Sound with goods 
taken from England, ‘he did, with some difficulty, procure workmen to place 
his goods under a tent; but that there, for want of workmen to remove them, 
they remained till they were spoiled, as the tent became rotten. In such a state 
of things it was impossible to preserve capital. While Mr. Peel was without 
servants, his capital perished ; but as soon as his capital had perished for want of 
servants, those who had been his servants inldeted on his giving them employ- 
ment. Having tried a life of complete independence, ‘and felt the pains of 
hunger, they now wanted to become labourers again. At one time, Mr. Peel 
was to be seen imploring his servants to remain with him; at another, escaping 
from their fury at his not —s able to give them work. The same thing hap- 
pened in many cases. In each case it was owing to the facility with which 
people—labourers when they reached the colony—b independent land- 
owners. Some of these independent lancowners died of hunger ;+ and at a time, 
too, when, as it happened, a large supply of food had just reached the colony from 
Van Dieman’s Land. Why were they starved? Because where they had settled 
was not known to the Governor, or even to themselves ; for, though they could 
say ‘ we are here,” they could not tell where any one else was: such was the 
dispersion of these colonists in consequence of superabundance of good land. 
Many of them, both capitalists and labourers, capitalists with capital and la- 
bourers without work, have removed to Van Dieman’s Land ; the cost of passage 
for the latter being defrayed by settlers in that slave-holding prosperous island. 
Some have wandered from the original place of settlement towards King George's 
Sound, in search, say they, of better land. Others, men of unusual courage 
and energy, remain on the banks of the Swan River, knowing well that the par- 
tial ruin of this colony is not owing to want of good land. These, one of of ani 
chief inducements to settling in this colony was an undertaking from the English 
Government that no convicts should be sent thither, are now begging for a 
supply of convict labour. They want slaves. They want. labour which shall 
be constant and liable to combination in particular works. Having this, they 
would raise a net produce and have division of employments. Not having con- 
vict labour, they will long for African slaves; and would obtain them, too, if 
public opinion in England did not forbid it. 


Quitting Swan River, let us pass on to New South Wales. This 
colony is described by every one as flourishing ; and flourishing 
it undoubtedly is. But it must be remembered that it was origi- 
nally settled by convicts, who were forced to labour in combination, 
and who were supported for many years by supplies sent from 
England. This system of labour is still continued,—the colonists, 
wisely, dreading its abolition; and till within these few years (and 
for aught we know at present), nearly a quarter of a million of 
English taxes was spent in encouraging colonial industry. Yet 
some of the original taint forces itself upon so superficial an ob- 
server as Lieutenant Breton. We pick out a passage or two at 
random, to show that common care—such care as a Minister would 
use in purchasing an estate—was not originally taken to investi- 
gate the nature of the soil, climate, &c.; and that.the system of 
large grants, favouritism, and reserves, has worked, is working, and 
will work, disadvantageously for the Australian colonies. 

There is still a vast portion of forest in the immediate neighbourhood of Syd- 

® My authority for this statement is a gentleman, lately in Epgland, who went to 


the Swan River as Mr. Peel's agent. 
+ My authority is Mr. Peel's agent, Mr. Elmsley. 
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ney ; and a very long period may be expected to elapse ere it can be cleared off ; 
for the returns would not repay the expense of cultivating such a soil as that 
found in this part of the colony. It is in patches that the good soil is seen ; and 
some spots on the Paramatta river are particularly fertile ; but more commonly 
sand and ironstone prevail, with frequently a mixture of the two. As to the 
fine land at Botany Bay, I know not what has become of it. Banks's Meadows 
still remain, but the rich soil seen by him and Cook seems to have disappeared, 
if it ever existed. 
* a * * % + * * 

The soil on the banks of the river Hunter (and I believe this is general all 
over the colony of New South Wales), is so aluminous, that the water procured 
from wells is not often fit to drink. I saw two wells, one not Jess than a 
hundred and twenty feet in depth, and the other above sixty; the water in the 
former was bad, and in the latter nauseous. 

This circumstance causes great inconvenience to the settlers generally, as they 
are obliged to employ a man with a dray, and from two to six or eight bullocks, 
to bring a supply from the nearest stream or creek, which may be at some dis- 
tance from the house. have known instances where, in dry weather, there 
is not a drop of water within from three to four miles ; but this was not on the 
Hunter. 

- * * * * * * 

The whole of New Holland, as far as it is known, is liable to droughts, and 
these constitute the principal, perhaps only decided, objection to the climate. 
The last, distinguished by the title of ‘* The Great Drought,” lasted four years 
(1826, 27, 28, 29); and many of the settlers were nearly ruined by it. One 
gentleman is said to have lost five consecutive crops. The longest period, during 
which no rain fell, was sia months and thirteen days ; but 1 heard that in one 
instance (I forget what part of the colony) only a few light and very trifling 
showers fell during eight months. 

Sometimes tremendous hailstorms occur, and hailstones have fallen as large 
as pullet’s eggs, killing lambs and poultry, and cutting up the corn most com- 
pletely. One of these took place in Argyle last October (1832), answering to 
our April ; and some idea may be formed of the havoc it must have caused, by 
the knowledge that many of the hailstones were two inches and a half in 
length, and one inch in diameter. Its effects were felt over a tract of country 
five miles in width, but of what length I cannot say; and the direction was 
from a part of the colony very little located. Some of the sheep were badly 
injured; and birds killed; and the trees were cut, or broken, in a very remark- 
able manner, 

*% 


* * * * * * “ 

There are the materials of a most excellent society in this part of the colony, 
but, unluckily, the farms are so far asunder, that is to say, from eight to fifteen 
miles, that a free intercourse cannot well be kept up; and then again, many of 
the respectable proprietors of land reside in Sydney. Whether this absence of 
social communication would accord with the feelings and ideas of every one, I 
cannot of course say: some of the settlers themselves seem to have no objec- 
tion to a retired life; but they are all married, which makes a wonderful dif- 
ference. 

* * + * * * * 

In these regions, which pass through all the varieties of climate included in an 
extent of thirty-eight degrees, or 2,280 geographical miles, and are fitted for 
yielding all the productions of the temperate and intertropical climes, there is 
no question that the inhabitants, in the course of time, will be enabled to supply 
themselves with numberless comforts and luxuries which colonies less happily 
situated are obliged to procure from distant parts. Even during the brief period 
which has elapsed since their settlement, an unexamp'ed progress has been made, 
and with unlooked-for success, in respect to the location and cultivation of land, 
as well as the introduction. and increase of animals and plants; the exports are 
also increasing in a ratio that is extraordinary; the powerful agency of steam 
has been brought,jnto yse, and, through the laudable exertions of numerous ener- 
getic individuals, the immense resources of the colonies are gradually becoming 
developed. 

Many generations, however, will roll away before the country can become 
thickly inhabited. For, in the first place, there are vast tracts that, in all proba- 
bility, will never be reclaimed soas toyield any profit to the husbandman ;_ these 
intervene between the fertile spots that are scattered through the colonies, and, 
in some places, extend so far, that the traveller_may pass over fifteen or twenty 
miles, and scarcely see an acre of good soil. Particular spots will (some have 
already) become populous; and districts, once thinly inhabited by wandering 
savages, are already covered with farms, where a multitude of flocks and herds 
are seen; but these are far asunder, and peculiarly situated. 

In the second place, the grants or farms are of such magnitude, that unless 
subdivided, which, from the nature of the land, is not likely to happen, this 
alone would prevent the country from becoming populated to the extent observed 
where the land is more adapted for tillage than for pasturage. 


So much for Colonization as it is and has been. We shall next 
week endeavour to point out what it ought be. In the mean time, 
we may recommend Lieutenant Breton’s book to the public, as a 
work of practical information, intermingled with much amusing 
matter regarding the convicts and the aborigines, conveyed in a 
light and unpretending style. 


TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL. 


Wuen a British force was sent to Portugal by Mr. CanniNe, 
Miss Parpor accompanied her father, who was attached to the 
Army. She followed the regiment to its various destinations,— 
not the worst mode of travelling in a lawless land like Portugal ; 
and varied the monotony of country-quarters by continual excur- 
sions in their respective neighbourhoods; by forming acquain- 
tances with the residents, whether gentle or simple, lay or clerical ; 
and by penetrating into every nunnery or monastery where ad- 
mission was attainable. Hence the materials from which the pre- 
sent volumes were framed. The temporary interest attached to 
the country has perhaps been the proximate cause of their publica- 
tion; an honour, however, to which their own merits might have 
entitled them. 

Miss Parpor meddles neither with politics, political economy, 
nor science of any kind. She describes all she sees, when it is 
worth the description; picks up the traditions of the country, 
which she weaves into her narrative; and contrives in her tales 
and travels incidentally to paint the manners and give us some 
insight into the character of the Portuguese. Of the climate of 
Lusitania she speaks, as all who have known it speak, in raptures ; 
nor is she less delighted with its landscapes, from the wild gran- 
deur of its mountains and forests down to its vineyards, “ its 





wild geranium,” intersected by majestic and broad-flowing rivers 
like the Tagus, or by buoyant and bubbling streams, now leaping 
from rock to rock, and “ boiling into a light spray which glitters 
in the sun like a cloud of liquid silver "—now wending their course, 
more humble but not less beautiful, through a crag-bound valley 
or a fertile plain. Of the courtesy, contentedness, and simplicity 
of the peasantry, she leaves a very favourable impression; as well 
as of the general character of the people, making due allowances 
for the workings of a weak but despotic government, and an 
ignorant, corrupt, and licentious clergy. As we have said, her 
tales are interwoven with her personal narrative ; sometimes being 
told by the persons she encounters, at others the authoress speaks 
in her own person. We prefer those which are of a modern date, 
and are more conversant with real life ; but even her wildest stories 
of diablerie have this trait of being genuine traditions, that they 
more or less paint the manners and superstitions of the people 
amongst whom the scene is laid. Altogether, by dint of anecdote, 
tales, and sketches, she conveys a very clear idea of Portugal as 
it is. 

The work is light and pleasant reading : the mode of sketching, 
slight, but effective: the style, elastic, elegant, and smacking even 
of enthusiasm, but disfigured by the constant introduction of 
scraps of Portuguese. It is difficult to convey an idea of the work 
by independent extracts, as the effect it produces is accomplished 
by successive touches, and by considering itas a whole. We will, 
however, select a passage that will give some notion of the way 
in which Miss Parnox combines description, narrative, and story. 
It should be premised, that the authoress and her companion hed 
left the regiment and the high-road, in search of the picturesque; 
and that, on suddenly emerging from a ravine, they found them- 
selves somewhat nearer the village of Redinha than the troops, 
who had kept the beaten track. 


At length we commenced the descent ; and, after sundry slidings and slippings, 
stood safely on the outskirt of the plain: we were laughing gaily, and congra- 
tulating each other on our nerve and horsemanship, when the sound of a full, 
clear, manly, and very melodious voice, came cheerfully on the wind ; and, look- 
ing in the direction whence it proceeded, we discovered the singer not two hun= 
dred yards from us. His back-was also to Lisbon; and, like ourselves, he had 
evidently avoided the calgada: but, unlike us, he had merely skirted the moun- 
tain, instead of traversing it, and had consequently gained in distance and con- 
venience what we had guined in beauty and variety. 

He was aman whom I should have turned to look after, had I passed him in 
the street of a city; how much more then at the foot of a mountain! More- 
over, Senhor José Joachim was well worthy of description for his own sake— 
but that was after- knowledge. 

The singer wa3 a man of some twenty-three, or four, with the blackest eyes 
and the whitest teeth in all Portugal. He had a brow which would have suiteda 
noble, and a smile that would have graced a woman; his complexion was that 
clear soft brown through which, in moments of emotion or excitement, the 
blood may be seen as it courses along the veins. He carried his letter of intro- 
duction in his face; it would have been as impossible to have passed him with- 
out notice, as not to have admired him when seen. On his head he wore the 
usual sombrero (1) of the muleteer, but so covered with silver tags and cords 
and rosettes of black silk, that it was almost handsome, as well as picturesque ; 
his jacket was of velvet of a deep purple colour, but it was now thrown over 
the neck of a very fine Spanish mule, on which he was mounted ; his waistcoat 
was of black velvet, thickly set with three rows of the hanging silver filagreed 
buttons, known in England as the Badajos button. Round his waist he wore 
a scarf of very bright scarlet, the two ends gracefully twisted together, and 
hanging low upon the saddle; he had bows of ribbon at his knees, with _ 
ends streaming in the wind ; and there was altogether an air of coxcombry a 
consciousness about him which showed that nature had not been prodigal of her 
gifts to one who was ungrateful for them. 

As he rode up to us, for we were slightly in advance of him, he was evidently 
Po pe in some occupation in which he was interested, and with which the song 
did not interfere ; I was not long in doubt us to its nature ; for,as he approached,, 
a cloud of small feathers floated away past me, and when he raised: his hat, and 
greeted us with the courteous Viva (2) of the country, 1 remarked that the 
other hand still grasped a half-plucked pigeon. . 

With intuitive politeness, as he replaced his hat, he drew on the jacket which 
he had evidently taken off on account of the heat, remarking, as he did so, 
that had he known he should encounter ‘‘ uma Senhora Ingleza,” (3) he would 
have resumed it before. I made a suitable reply, at which he again took off 
his sombrero, and smiled, and showed his white teeth with evident gratification. 

We could not decide on who or what he was; and he skilfully evaded such 

uestions as we were able, without indelicacy, to ask. The entire costume was 
that of a muleteer, but the materials of his dress, and the air with which it wae 
worn, were very superior to what was usually seen among that class of men. 

I made some conjectural remark to my companion, to which he replied in the 
same tone, greatly to the amusement of our new friend, whose laugh rang out 
merrily as he said unhesitatingly, ‘* You are wondering who I am—whence I 
came—and whither I am bound. I came from Lisbon—I am going to Con- 
deixa—what I am called I will tell you another day. Em boca serrada nad 
entra mosca.”’ (4. ) 

* * * * * * co * 

We were now rapidly approaching Redinha; and my companion, probably 
still in some degree distrusting our chamelion- like associate, pointed out to him 
the regiment about a mile in the rearof us. The Senhor shaded the sun from. 
his eyes with his spread hand, nodded his head, and asked if we were to halt in 
Redinha for the night. We replied in the negative: we were on our way to 
Condexia. - The smile with which he heard that were merely passing through 
the village, and should only halt to dinner, was one of genuine satisfaction. 
‘* Bad people! bad people! ” he said, waving his hand, and contracting his eye- 
brows into something bordering on the dark expression which had before ga- 
thered on his countenance, ‘ thieves—robbers ! you know, Senhor Capitano,” 
addressing my friend, ‘‘ that we swarm with robbers; not puny rogues who 
will take your purse and let you pass on, but strong men who will have blood as 
well as gold; they are in bands; they are in every wood between. Lisbon and 
Oporto; they are round the tables in the winae-houses ; among the rocks by the 
wayside; in the stable where you tie up your mule; and under the roof where 

ou lie down to sleep; they have night-signals and day-signals ; and wo to. 

im against whom they have sworn vengeance! But em casa de ladraé nad 
Salles en corda,” (5) he added, looking round him rather anxiously, “and the 
wind is a bad keeper of secrets.” a 

“¢ For mercy’s sake!.” said I, somewhat nervously, ‘tell usno more ; I shell 


(2) Long lifeto you, (3) An English lady. 








orange and citron. groves, its hedgerows of myrtle, and tufts of 


qd) ps hat. 
(4) A close mouth catches no flies. (5) In a thief's cne should not talk of’ a fops, 
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tremble at the breeze among the branches, or gallop off to esvape the clutches 
of a green lizard.” ; 

The Senhor smiled: Yet, Lsay, get out of Redinha as fast as you can: it 
is the head-quarters of the ladvaé; (6) their wives and their children live 
there ; their booty is hidden there: beware, Senhor, of ang ring any inhabitant 
of Redinha; they haye sharp knives, a steep bridge, and a swif : 

** Mighty uncomfortable all this,” said I, * and you, Senhor, do you not 
fear to trust yourself among them ? ” 

“I never fear,” was the proud reply, as he drew himself up, and his chest 
heaved, “ but I am no fool; I never take the wolf by the leg, nor the ladraéd 
by the throat; Ishall not enter Redinha; I know there is one there who bears 
me no goodwill; and I have no wish,” he added, with a significant gesture, as he 
ran his haud up and down the pendant buttons of his waistcoat, “ to furnish 
his Sunday vest, and to feed the fish under the arch yonder.” 

I know not why, but I misdoubted the Senhor more after this elaborate ez- 
.posé of the principles of the population of Redinha, than I had even done be- 
fore ; I believe I thought for an instant that he could be no Jess than the Captain 
of the band himself; and, under this impression, I asked with some curiosity 
what road he intended to take in order to reach Condeixa? He answered, with- 
out hesitation, that he was about to turn up a path which wound along the side 
of the mountain, and to cook his pigeons at the house of a friend not far dis- 
tant ; and finally to ford the river a little above his friend’s house. He con- 
cluded by inquiring at what hour we should resume our march? We declared 
ourselves unable to say. “It signifies not?’ was his cool reply, I shall 
watch for you; and will join you again on the other side of Redinha.” 

_ Ina few minutes, we reached something which looked as though it had been 
intended for a road, and subsequently abandoned: this was the track which the 
Senhor declared led to the abode of his friend ; and accordingly, after a profu- 
sion of vows and compliments, commendation to the Virgin, and a few fa- 





vourite saints, and another caution against the ladraé of Redinha, he once more | 
pressed down the sombrero over his curling black hair, struck his solitary silver 


spur intothe flank of his mule, and disappeared at an easy canter round an 
elbow of the rock. 


* Who can he be?” exclaimed I once more. “Is he a spy, the Marquis of | 


Chaves, or the Captain of the robbers? ” 
. TI cannot say;” gravely replied my companion: ‘* but this I do know, I 
am very glad we have parted company.” 

** But he is to join us again you know.” 

** No, no; no fear of that, if we keep with the regiment; and perhaps, all 
things considered, we had better do so.” 

And with this sage determination we rode into the village. 

The few patches of vineyard, Indian corn, and melon, in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, were securely and somewhat fantastically inclosed by hedges of the 
prickly pear and aloe ; many of the latter in bloom, and reminding one, with 
their long straight, leafless stems, of the nursery tale of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk. The inclosures themselves betrayed even more than the usual negligence 
always sufficiently perceptible in Portuguese agriculture; they looked as though 
they had been hastily and carelessly planted in the casual intervals of a restless 
and more exciting occupation: or perhaps we imagined so from the nature of 
the information which had just been voluntered to us. ‘The heavenly climate, 
nevertheless, spread beauty and luxuriance over these comparatively neglected 
gardens, and they lay green and rank under the warm sun which was glancing 
down upon them. 

If Redinha had looked cleanly and cheerful in the distance, we were soon un- 
deceived on the subject when we drew nearer. 


within could see every passer-by distinctly, themselves unseen. Some poultry, 


a pig or two, and a flock of turkies, as wild as the mountain air could make | 


them, fled in every direction as we entered the street which formed the village ; 


and which was long, wide, and closely built in on both sides, terminating at the | 


bridge before-named ; their shrill cries and disturbed grunts forming our only 
and very unmelodious welcome. 

My companion, however, as I have before remarked, was an old campaigner ; 
and his practised eye soon detected the bush swinging from the door of the vil- 
lage estralagem. (7.) Thither we accordingly bent our steps ; and as we sprang 
from the saddle, a girl passed the threshold, and took the bridles of the horses. 

I spoke a few words to her ina kind and conciliatory tone; partly from policy 
and partly because I had made a practice, from my first landing in the country, 
of endeavouring rather to win than to purchase the good offices and kindly opi- 
nions of the peasantry. She made no reply, but by a mournful wave of the 
head ; and, struck by so unusual a circumstance—for the Portuguese peasants 

are naturally gay and garrulois—I stood for a moment to look at her before I fol- 
lowed my friend into the house. She had passed her first youth; the bloomi- 
ness, if I may be allowed so to term it, of that early girlhood which is so bright, 
80 beautiful, and so transitory ; yet she did not appear to have seen more than 
twenty summers. She was decidedly not handsome; and yet there wasa pride, 
almost a sternness, seated on her high forehead, which gave an air of nobility 
that did not seem to belong of right to the mountain-maiden, the daughter, or 
it might even be the domestic of a village wine-house. Her eyes, like those of 
the generality of her country-women, were of the deepest black ; but there was 
‘a cold sadness in them as she stood before me, silently holding the bridles of the 
horses, which struck me instantly. She wore a boddice of scarlet cloth, and a 
petticoat of dark blue, with a-scarlet hem; at her side hung a resary of carved 
cork, terminating in a small crucifix of ivory, with a Christ of fine gold; and 
adorned with numerous little plates of silver suspended from slight chains of the 
“same material, on which were rudely stamped misshapen figures of saints, and 
-extravagant representations of the Virgin under many of her multitudinous de- 
esignatious. Her hair was swept back smootbly from her forehead, and gathered 
stogether at the crown of her head in a heavy knot, where she had decorated it 
with a crimson carnation, I saw all this at a glance, and I could not help feel- 
ing, as | entered the house, and bent my head to pass the portal, that the silent 
“ahd sad-looking Senhora without was in some way strangely out of her place. 

The house yields excellent wive, but nothing eatable, save some 
execrable bread; and the girl, who is dunib, is despatched by the 
‘hostess to gather grapes. 

T followed the active and willing Marié through the low door which opened 
into their garden (if garden that could be called which was in fact an enclosed 
piece of neglected. and rocky ground ), overstrown with large fragments of stone, 
many. of them blackened by smoke, and all of them defaced by violence. I needed 

“no interpreter here; they were the remains of some former building—a remnant 
of the war; the hand of the spoiler had been there! But a more gentle clasp 
was onthem now; for arich vine, heavy with its purple grapes, had wreathed 
itself about them in every direction; the clinging tendrils were ~wound, like 
ofairy‘tingers, round every fragment; the large leaves heaved with the slight 
sbreeze, and fell back, shading with their wild luxuriance some traces. of the ruin 
«upon which they rested; while the. glorious fruitlay shining like amethysts in 
the sunshine, tempting its fiery. beams; or doviel from some shady -hollow, 


where it was visited only by the early sun-rays of the morning, or the sweet 


south wind; and ripened without losing its fresh and lovely bloom, It was from 
these shadowed .nooks that .Marid selected her fruit; and she smiled when she 
saw me watching her motions, as she gracefully sprang from one mass of stone 
_$0.the: other, peepéd into the hollows, where she kuew that it would be 
P (6) Thieves, (7) Wine-house, 








Every door was closed; every 
window had _ its blind jealously fastened on the inside, whence those who were } 
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coolest and freshest. When she had filled the little basket that she held, she ap: 
proached me and extended her hand; as T took it, she drew me forward, and 
stopping before a fine bunch of grapes, which were glowing with the heat of the 
sun, she gently pressed my hand down pon them: [recoiled from the scorch- 
ing contact; she smiled, and pointing to the sun and to the grapes, she shook 
her head, as if to intimate that they were heated and unpleasant; then she 
guided my touch to those in her basket; it was like leaning upon marble. She 
saw that [ understood her, and led the way back in he house. There was a 
graceful sadness about every look and ¢ ture of poor Marit which deeply in- 
terested me; and I endeavoured to lead the old woman on to tell me something 
of her story, but she evidently shrank from the task, and I did not press it. 4 

Having satisfied my own appetite, { thought of my horse, and sallied forth 
with a bunch of grapes in my hand, followed in my turn by the dumb girl. | 
had quite forgotten all about the robbers, their steep bridge, and their sharp 
knives. I thought I could even have slept soundly in their lair, if Marié had 
watched beside me. She appeared perfectly to comprehend my purpose, and 
led me to a fine cork-tree, under whose deep shade'stood the horses. My little 
mare turned her head and neighed out joyously when she saw me; and in an. 
other instant-she was busily crushing the grapes against the bit, and swallowing 
the cool sweet juice with perfect complacency. By this time the regiment was 
entering the long street of the village. I gaily touched the arm of my compa- 
nion, and drew herattention to the soldiers. The effect of the sight was fright- 
ful: uttering one of those unearthly, thrilling cries, towhich the dumb alone 
can give utterance, she fled wildly into the house ; and as instantly twenty fierce 
faces were protruded from as many lattices, and twice twenty black, flashing eyes 
were turned in the direction of the cry. The sound of the horses hoofs on the 
paved street appeared, however, to explain the mystery of Marié’s agony; for, 
as if by magic, every head disappeared at once, and I stood alone under the 
cork-tree, without sight or sound of any human being, save the approaching 
soldiers. 

After a halt of about an hour, the regiment resumes its march, 

We might, perhaps, have proceeded about two miles, when, under the shadow 
of a tuft of flowering myrtles by the road-side, I distinguished the handsome 
olive-coloured countenance and manly form of our new friend, the Portuguese 
traveller. He was lying comfortably at his ease in the cool shade, with his cigaro 
in his mouth, and his sombrero beside him; while his mule was quietly regal- 
ing himself with the young and tender branches of the myrtle, and bringing 
down upon the head of his master, as he gnawed away bough after bough, 
showers of the white and flagrant blossoms. It was really a sketch for a painter. 

When the Senhor saw us, he arose leisurely, tightened his girths, mounted his 
mule, and, with a courteous viva and a significant look, joined our party. My 
friend — gave me a rueful glance; I believe he wished himself at home in 
Auld Reekie; but he was very civil to the Senhor; and before long we were 
all busied in conversation ; he retold his tale of the Redinha ladrones, accom- 
panying the narrative with a thousand fantastic grimaces and contortions; and, 
when he had exhausted his terms of opprobrium, which, to do him justice, were 
neither few nor faint, I spoke of the dumb girl. His fine brow became sud- 
denly clouded by a look of sincere and unfeigued sadness. 

«Ha! quittadinia,” (8) he said, ina low tone, “You have seen Marid de 
los Dolos.” (9. ) 

‘* T should like much to hear her story,” said I, as IT reined up my horse be- 
side him, “‘I do not know when I have felt so much interest in a stranger.” 

“¢ Quittadinia! ” he repeated mournfully, as he threw from him the remnant 
of his cigar. ‘ She was once the prettiest girl in Redinha—the Senhora 
listens?” 

“* Attentively,” said I, with perfect sincerity. 

“¢ The father of Maria,” he commenced, “was Juiz de Foro, (10) of the vil- 
lage; he married the only daughter of a vine-grower in the neighbourhood ; 
they were rich people, minha Senhora; they visited Lisbon once a year, and no 
man knew better, it was thought, than Senhor Manuel from what point the 
wind bhew. Sut times changed; that guerra maldita, (11) which for a time 
made Portugal a wilderness, made a bloody pause at Redinha. Manuel had a 
sou; he was among the Patriots; and some accursed spy had whispered this in 
the ear of the French officers. The intelligence was not lost on them. When 
they retreated before the victorious arms of the valarosos Ingleses”” (12)—here 
he took off his sombrero, and bowed courteously to the party—“ their first point 
was the house of the ill-fated Juiz. They had not even the mercy to drag him over 
his own threshold ; they poured into his house by scores ; the cowardly assassins 
—may the curse of Saint Jose rest on them !—they asked him for his son; the 
brave rapaz (13) was in the mountains fighting for his country, and he was not 
forthcoming—they knew it, the bloody-minded bandits! they knew it—they 
never expected to find him there! The Donna Carlotta was then young and 
handsonie, and Marit dos Dolos an infant scarce four years old. They butchered 
the old man first—on his own hearth. The Donna del Caza, (14) with the true 
instinct of a mother, caught up her last-born, and, as it proved, her only child, 
and concealed her in a narrow closet, when she first heard the tumult without. 
The hiding-place was a secure one, but the innocent child could see and hear all 
that passed in the aposento (15) of her father’s house, Her mother left her 
there with a hurried blessing and a breaking heart; and hastened back to her 
husband, As she passed the threshold, she saw Manuel in the grasp of two 
ruffians; Iam tedious with my story,” he added, as he wiped away the mois- 
ture from his forehead, ‘you must pardon me. Wéo sei que lhe fuzer ! (16.) 
When I think of that day, my Gant beaks so fast that my tongue struggles to 
keep pace with it.” 

‘* No apologies are necessary, Senhor,’ 
feelings do you honour.” 

‘< Agradeco meu, Senhor,” (17) said the animated stranger; ‘‘ but there are 
moments when the wrongs of my fellow-countrymen prove too much for’ my 
self- possession ;—shall I go on?” 

‘* Tf you can do so with comfort to yourself, we shall be indebted to you,” 
replied my father. 

*© Com todo o meucoragaé. (18.) The Donna sprang towards the father of 
her children, and clasped her arms about him; but she was too late—the dagger 
was in his heart: and they taunted him, too, that dying man, with the loyalty 
of his son, and the virtue of his wife! He smiled at the first taunt, even amid 
his agony ; but, Senhores, he shuddered at the second, when he.saw his young 
wife, the beauty of the province, rush towards him, exclaiming, as she came, 
© Quem con ferro mata, a ferro morre!? (19.) What cared they for the wara- 
ing voice? “Their eyes wereon her young beauty, and well was it for Manuel 
that he died ere he had seen that fair and gentle creature on her knees before 
Nossa Senhora praying for death to release her'from her shame ; or, ere he be- 
held her boldly secure ‘to herself that blessed escape from further evil which her 
ruthless enemies:had denied.” The hitherto volatile Senhor paused ; a mois~ 
ture had risen to his dark eye; and such had been his animated manner of tul- 
ling the story, that not one of the party felt dispssed to break the silence. After 

(8) Poor thing. 

(9) This name, strangely as it may sound to English ears, is by no means uncom- 
h generally{given from some patticslar aud painfaleirsum stance 
connected with the bisth of the child .or the position of the parents . 

(10) Mayor CB Accursed war, (12) Brave English. 

*(13)°Youth—lad. (14) Lady of the house; (15) Sitting-reom, 

(16) )1 canuot help it. = (17) Tthankyou. | | (49) With all amy heart. 

(19) He who kills by the sword, dies-by the sword, eee | 


> 


said my father encouragingly, ‘‘ your 
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